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CHAPTER XXXI. 
DE PROFUNDIS, 


FTER all Ernest didn’t get many more socials to write for the 
Morning Intelligence, as it happened ; for the war that came 

on shortly after crowded such trifles as socials fairly out of all the 
papers, and he had harder work than ever to pick up a precarious 
living somehow, by the most casual possible contributions. Of 
course he tried many other channels ; but he had few introductions, 
and then his views were really so absurdly ultra that no reasonable 
editor could ever be expected to put up with them. He got tired at last 
of seeing his well-meant papers return to him, morning after morning, 
with the unvarying legend, “ Declined with thanks ;” and he might 
have gone to the wall utterly but for the kindly interest which 
Arthur Berkeley still took in his and Edie’s future. On the very day 
after his conversation with Lancaster at the club, Arthur dropped 
round casually at Holloway, and brought with him a proposal which 
he said had just been made him by a colonial newsagent. It 
was a transparent little ruse enough ; but Ernest and Edie were not 
learned in the ways of the world, and did not suspect it so readily as 
older and wiser heads might probably have done. Would Ernest 
supply a fortnightly letter, to go by the Australian mail, to the 
Parramatta Chronicle and News, containing London political and 
social gossip of a commonplace kind—just the petty chit-chat he 
could pick up easily out of Zruth and the World—for the small 
sum of thirty shillings a letter ? 

Yes, Ernest thought he could manage that. 

Very well, then. The letter must be sent on alternate Wednes- 
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days to the colonial newsagent’s address, and it would be duly 
forwarded by mail to the office of the Parramatta Chronicle. A little 
suspicious, that item, Berkeley thought ; but Erest swallowed it like 
a child and made no comment. It must be addressed to “ Parramatta, 
care of Lane & Co.,” and the payments would be made fortnightly 
through the same agency. Arthur watched his friend’s face narrowly 
at this point again ; but Ernest, in his simple-minded, unsuspecting 
way, never noticed the obvious meaning of this little deception. He 
thanked Arthur over and over again for his kindness, but he never 
guessed how far it extended. The letters kept him employed for two 
days a week, or thereabouts, and though they never got to Parra- 
matta, nor any farther than Arthur Berkeley’s own study in the little 
house he had taken for himself at Chelsea, they were regularly paid 
for through the colonial newsagent, by means of a cheque which really 
owed its ultimate origin to Arthur Berkeley himself. Fifteen shillings 
a week is not a large fortune, certainly ; but still it is considerably 
better than nothing, when you come to try both methods of living by 
practical experience. | 

Even so, however, Ernest and Edie had a hard struggle, with 
their habits of life and Ernest’s delicate health, to make both ends 
meet upon that modest income. They found the necessity for 
recourse to the imaginary pawnbroker growing upon them. with 
alarming rapidity ; and though the few small articles that they sent 
out for that purpose never really went beyond kind Mrs. Halliss’s 
kitchen dresser, yet so far as Ernest and Edie were concerned, the 
effect was much the same as if they had been really pledged to the 
licensed broker. The good woman hid them away carefully in the 
back drawers of the dresser, sending up as much money for the poor 
little trinkets as. she thought it at all credible that any man in his 
senses could possibly advance—if she had given altogether too much, 
she thought it probable that even the unsuspicious Le Bretons would 
detect the kindly deception—at the same time remarking to John 
that ‘if ever them pore dear-young creechurs was able to redeem ’em 
again, why, well an’ good ; an’ if not, why, they could just find some 
excuse to give ’em back to the dear lady after pore Mr. Le Breting 
was dead an’ gone, as he must be, no doubt, afore many months was 
over.’ What wretched stuff that is that some narrow-minded cynics 
love to talk, after their cheap moralising fashion, about the coldness 
and cruelty of the world! The world is not cold and cruel ; it is 
brimming over everywhere with kindliness and warmth of heart ; and 
you have only got to put yourself into the proper circumstances in 
order to call forth at once on every hand, and in all classes, its 
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tenderest and truest sympathies. None but selfish, unsympathetic 
people themselves ever find it otherwise in the day of trouble. It is 
not the world that is cold and heartless—it is not the individual 
members of the world that are cruel and unkind—it is the relentless 
march of circumstances—the faulty organisation which none of us 
can control, and for which none of us is personally responsible, that 
grinds us to powder under its Juggernaut wheels. Private kindliness 
is for ever trying, feebly and unsuccessfully, but with its best efforts, 
to undo the evil that general mismanagement is for ever perpetrating 
in its fateful course. 

One day, a few weeks later, Arthur Berkeley called in again, and 
on the stairs he met a child playing—a neighbour’s child whom good 
Mrs. Halliss allowed to come in and amuse herself while the mother 
went out charing. The girl had a bright gold object in her hand ; 
and Arthur, wondering how she came by it, took it from her and 
looked at it curiously. He recognised it in a moment for what it 
was—a gold bracelet, a well-remembered gold bracelet—the very one 
that he himself had given as a wedding present to poor Edie. He 
turned it over and looked closely at the inside : cut into the soft 
gold he saw the one word “ Frustra,” that he himself had carved into 
it with his penknife the night before the memorable wedding. 

“ Where did you get this?” he asked the child. 

“ Mrs, ’Alliss give it me,” the little one answered, beginning to cry. 

Arthur ran lightly down the steps again, and knocked at the door 
of Mrs. Halliss’s kitchen, with the tell-tale bracelet in his hand. 
Mrs. Halliss opened the door to him respectfully, and after a faint 
attempt at innocent prevarication, felt bound to let out all the pitiful 
little secret without further preamble. So Arthur, good, kind-hearted, 
delicate-souled Arthur, took his seat sadly upon one of the hard 
wooden kitchen chairs, and waited patiently while Mrs. Halliss and 
honest John, in their roundabout inarticulate fashion, slowly unfolded 
the story how them two pore young creechurs upstairs had been druv 
that low through want of funs that Mrs. Le Breting, God bless ’er 
eart, ’ad ’ad to pawn her poor little bits of jewellery and such like : 
and how they ’adn’t ’ad the face to go ’an pawn it for her, and so ’ad 
locked it up in their drawers, and waited hopefully for better times. 
Arthur listened to all this with an aching heart, and went home alone 
to ponder on the best way of still further assisting them. 

The only thing that occurred to him was a plan for giving Edie, 
too, a little relief, in the way of what she might suppose to be money- 
getting occupation. She used to paint a little in water-colours, he 


remembered, in the old days; so he put an advertisement in a 
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morning paper, which he got Mrs. Halliss to show Edie, asking for 
drawings of orchids, the flowers to be supplied and accurately copied 
by an amateur at a reasonable price. Edie fell into the harmless 
friendly trap readily enough, and was duly supplied with orchids by 
a florist in Regent Street, who professed to receive his instructions 
from the advertiser. The pictures were all produced in due time, 
and were sent to a fixed address, where a gentleman in a hansom 
used to call for them at regular intervals. Arthur Berkeley kept 
those poor little water-colours long afterwards locked up in a certain 
drawer all by themselves : they were sacred mementoes to him of 
that old hopeless love for the little Miss Butterfly of his Oxford days. 

With the very first three guineas that Edie earned, carefully saved 
and hoarded out of her payments for the water-colours, she insisted 
in the pride of her heart that Ernest should go and visit a great 
London consulting physician. Sir Antony Wraxall was the best 
specialist in town on the subject of consumption, she had heard, and 
she was quite sure so clever a man must do Ernest a great deal of 
good, if he didn’t even permanently cure him. 

“It’s no use, Edie darling,” Ernest said to her imploringly. 
“You'll only be wasting your hard-earned money. What I want is 
not advice or medicine ; I want what no doctor on earth can possibly 
give me—relief from this terrible crushing responsibility.” 

But Edie would bear no refusal. It was her money, she said, the 
first she had ever earned in her whole life, and she should certainly 
do as she herself liked with it. Sir Antony Wraxall, she was quite 
confident, would soon be able to make him better. 

So Ernest, overborne by her entreaties, yielded at last, and made 
an appointment with Sir Antony Wraxa!l. He took his quarter-hour 
in due form, and told the great physician all his symptoms as though 
he believed in the foolish farce. Sir Antony held his head solemnly 
on one side, weighed him with puritanical scrupulosity to a quarter 
of an ounce on his delicate balance, listened attentively at the chest 
with his silver-mounted stethoscope, and perpended the net result of 
his investigation with professional gravity ; then he gave Edie his 
full advice and opinicn to the maximum extent of five minutes. 

“Your husband’s case is not a hopeful one, Mrs. Le Breton,” he 
said solemnly, “ but still, a great deal may be done for him.” Edie’s 
face brightened visibly. ‘With care, his life may be prolonged for 
many years,—I may even say, indeed, quite indefinitely.” Edie 
smiled with joy and gratitude. ‘But you must strictly observe my 
rules and directions—the same that I’ve just given in a similar case 
to the Crown Prince of Servia who was here before you. In the 
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first place, your husband must give up work altogether. He must 
be content to live perfectly and absolutely idle. Then, secondly, he 
must live quite away from England. I should recommend the 
Engadine in summer, and Algeria or the Nile trip every winter ; but, 
if that’s beyond your means—and I understand from Mr. Le Breton 
that you’re in somewhat straitened circumstances—I don’t object 
to Catania, or Malaga, or even Mentone and the Riviera. You can 
rent furnished villas for very little on the Riviera. But he must in 
no case come farther north, even in summer, than the Lake of 
Geneva. That, I assure you, is quite indispensable, if he wishes to 
live another twelvemonth. Take him south at once, in a coupé-lit 
of course, and break the journey once or twice at Lyons and 
Marseilles. Next, as to diet, he must live generously—very gener- 
ously. Don’t let him drink claret ; claret’s poor sour stuff ; a pint 
of good champagne daily, or a good, full-bodied, genial vintage 
Burgundy would be far better and more digestible for him. Oysters, 
game, sweetbreads, red mullet, any little delicacy of that sort as 
much as possible. Don’t let him walk; let him have carriage 
exercise daily ; you can hire carriages for a mere trifle monthly at 
Cannes and Mentone. Above all things, give him perfect freedom 
from anxiety. Allow him to concentrate his whole attention on the 
act of getting well, and you'll find he’ll improve astonishingly in no 
time. But if you keep him here in England and feed him badly 
and neglect my directions, I can’t answer for his getting through 
another winter. . . . Don’t disturb yourself, I beg of you ; don’t, 
pray, give way to tears; there is really no occasion for it, my dear 
madam, no occasion for it at all, if you'll only do as I tell you... . 
Quite right, thank you. Good morning.—Next case, McFarlane.— 
Good morning. Good morning.” 

So that was the end of weeping little Edie’s poor hardly-spared 
three guineas. 

The very next day Arthur Berkeley happened to mount the stairs 
quietly, at an earlier hour than usual, and knocked at the door of 
Ernest’s lodging. There was no answer, so he turned the handle, 
and entered by himself. The remains of breakfast lay upon the 
table. Arthur did not want to spy, but he couldn’t help remarking 
that these remains were extremely meagre and scanty. Half a loaf 
of bread stood upon a solitary plate in the centre ; a teapot and two 
cups occupied one side ; and—that was all. In spite of himself, he 
couldn’t restrain his curiosity, and he looked more closely at the 
knives and plates. Not a mark of anything but crumbs upon them, 
not even butter! He looked into the cups. Nothing but milkless 
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tea at the bottom! Yes, the truth was only too evident ; they had 
had no meat for breakfast, no butter, no milk, no sugar ; it was quite 
clear that the meal had consisted entirely of dry bread with plain 
tea—call it hot water—and that for a dying man and a delicate 
over-worked lady! Arthur looked at that pitiable breakfast table 
with a twinge of remorse, and the tears rose sharply and involuntarily 
into his eyes. He had not done enough for them, then ; he had not 
done enough for them. 

Poor little Miss Butterfly ! and had it really come to this! You, 
so bright, so light, so airy, in want, in positive want, in hunger even, 
with your good, impossible, impracticable Ernest! Had it come to 
this! Bread and water; dry bread and water! Down, tears, down ; 
a man must be a man; but, oh, what a bitter sight for Arthur 
Berkeley! And yet, what could he do to mend it? Money they 
would not take ; he dare not even offer it ; and he was at his wit’s 
end for any other contrivance for serving them without their know- 
ledge. He must do what he could; but how he was to do it, he 
couldn’t imagine. 

As he stood there, ruminating bitterly over that poor bare table, 
he thought he heard sounds above, as of Edie coming downstairs 
with Dot on her shoulder. He knew she would not like to know 
that he had surprised the secret of their dire poverty ; and he turned 
silently and cautiously to descend the stair. There was only just 
time enough to get away, for Edie was even then opening the door 
of the nursery. Noiselessly, with cat-like tread, he crept down the 
steps once more, and heard Edie descending, and singing as she 
came down to Dot. It was a plaintive little song, in a sad key—a 
plaintive little song of his own—but not wholly distressful, Arthur 
thought ; she could still sing, then, to her baby! With the hot tears 
rising a second time to his eyes, he groped his way to the foot of the 
staircase. There he brushed them hurriedly aside with his hand, and 
turned out into the open street. The children were playing and 
tumbling in the sun, and a languid young man in a faultless frock 
coat and smooth silk hat was buying a showy buttonhole flower from 
the little suburban florist’s opposite. 

With a heavy heart Arthur Berkeley turned homeward to his own 
cosy little cottage ; that modest palace of art which he had once 
hoped little Miss Butterfly might have shared with him. He went 
up the steps, and turned quickly into his own small study. The 
Progenitor was there, sitting reading in an easy chair. “ At least,” 
Arthur thought to himself, “I have made As old age happy. IfI 
Could only do as much for little Miss Butterfly! for little Miss 
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Butterfly ! for little Miss Butterfly |, If I could only do as much for 
her, oh, how happy and contented I should be!” 

He flung himself down on his own sofa, and brushed his eyes 
nervously with his handkerchief before he dared look up again 
towards the Progenitor. “Father,” he said, clutching his watch- 
chain hard and playing with it nervously to keep down his emotion, 
“Y’m afraid those poor Le Bretons are in an awfully bad way. I’m 
afraid, do you know, that they actually haven’t enough to eat! I 
went into their rooms just now, and, would you believe it, I found 
nothing on the table for breakfast but dry bread and tea !” 

The Progenitor looked up quietly from the volume of Morley’s 
“Voltaire” which he was at thatmoment placidly engaged in devouring. 
“ Nothing but dry bread and tea,” he said, in what sounded to Arthur 
a horribly unconcerned tone. ‘‘ Really, hadn’t they? Well, I dare 
say they ave very badly off, poor people. But after all, you know, 
Artie, they can’t be really poor, for Le Breton told me himself he 
was generally earning fifteen shillings or a pound a week, and that, 
you see, is really for three people a very good income, now isn’t it ?” 

Arthur, delicate-minded, gentle, chivalrous Arthur, gazed in 
surprise and sudden distress at that dear, good, unselfish old father 
of his. How extraordinary that the kindiy old man couldn’t grasp 
the full horror of the situation! How strange that he, who would 
himself have been so tender, so considerate, so womanly in his care 
and sympathy towards anything that seemed to him like real poverty 
or real suffering, should have been so blinded by his long hard 
working-man life towards the peculiar difficulties and trials of classes 
other than his own as not to recognise the true meaning of that 
dreadful disclosure! Arthur was not angry with him—he felt too fully 
at that moment what depths of genuine silent hardship uncomplainingly 
endured were implied in the stoically calm frame of mind which 
could treat Edie Le Breton’s penury of luxuries as a comparatively 
slight matter: after all, his father was right at bottom ; such mere 
sentimental middle-class poverty is as nothing to the privations of 
the really poor ; yet he could not help feeling a little disappointed 
for ail that. He wanted sympathy in his pity, and he could clearly 
expect none here. ‘“ Why, Father,” he cried bitterly, “‘ you don’t throw 
yourself into the position as you ought to do. A pound a week, paid 
regularly, would be a splendid income of course for people brought 
up like you or me. But just consider how those two young people 
have been brought up! Consider their wants and their habits! 
Consider the. luxury they have been accustomed to! And then 
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think of their being obliged to want now almost for food in their last 
extremity |” 

His father answered in the same quiet tone—not hardly, but 
calmly, as though he were discussing a probiem in political economy 
instead of the problem of Edie Le Breton’s happiness—“ Well, you 
see, it’s all a matter of the standard of comfort. These two friends 
of yours have been brought up above their future ; and now that 
they’ve got to come down to their natural level, why, of course, they 
feel it, depend upon it, they feel it. Their parents, of course, 
shouldn’t have accustomed them to a style of life above their station. 
Good dry bread, not too stale, does nobody any harm :: still, I dare 
say they don’t like coming down to it. But bless your heart, Artie, 
if you’d seen the real want and poverty that I’ve seen, my boy—the 
actual hunger and cold and nakedness that I’ve known honest 
working people brought down to by no work, and nothing but the 
House open before them, or not that even, you wouldn’t think so 
much of the sentimental grievances of people who are earning fifteen 
shillings a week in ease and comfort.” 

‘But, Father,” Arthur went on, scarcely able to keep down the 
rising tone of indignation at such seeming heartlessness, “ Ernest 
doesn’t earn even that always. Sometimes he earns nothing, or next 
to nothing ; and it’s the uncertainty and insecurity that tells upon 
them even more than the poverty itself. Oh, Father, Father, you 
who have always been so good and kind, I never heard you speak so 
cruelly about anyone before as you’re speaking now about that poor, 
friendless, helpless, penniless, heart-broken little woman !” 

The old shoemaker caught at the word suddenly, and looking 
him through and through with an unexpected gleam of discovery, 
laid down the life of Voltaire on the table with a bang, and sat 
straight upright in his chair, nodding his head, and muttering slowly 
to himself, “ Little woman—he said ‘little woman!’ Poor Artie, 
Poor Artie !” in a tone of inexpressible pity. At last he turned to 
Arthur and cried with a voice of womanly tenderness, “ My boy, my 
boy, I didn’t know before it- was the lassie you were thinking of; I 
thought it was only poor young Le Breton. I see it all now; I’ve 
surprised your secret; you've let it out to me without knowing it. 
Oh, Artie, if that’s She, I’m sorry for her, and I’m sorry for you, my 
boy, from the bottom of my heart. If that’s She, Artie, we'll put our 
heads together, and see what plan we can manage to save her from 
what she has never been accustomed to. Don’t think too hardly of 
your old Progenitor, Artie ; he hasn’t mixed with these people all 
his life, and learned to sympathise with them as you’ve done, my son ; 
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he doesn’t understand them or know their troubles as you do : but 
if that’s her that you told me about one day, we shall find the means 
to make her happy and comfortable yet, if we have to starve for it. 
Dear Arthur, do not think I could be harsh or unfeeling for a 
moment to the woman that you ever once in passing fixed your heart 
upon. Let’s talk it over and think it over, and sooner or later we'll 
surely find the way to accomplish it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PRECONTRACT OF MARRIAGE. 


WHETHER Ronald Le Breton’s abstruse speculations on the theory 
of heredity were well founded or not, it certainly did happen, at any 
rate, that the more he saw of Selah Briggs the better he liked her ; 
and the more Selah saw of him the better she liked him in return. 
Curiously enough, too, Selah did actually recognise in him what he 
fancied he recognised in himself, that part of his brother’s nature 
(not all wholly assumed) which was just what Selah had first been 
drawn to admire in Herbert himself. It wasn’t merely the origin- 
ality of his general point of view: it was something more deep-seated 
and undefinable than that—in a word, his idiosyncrasy. Selah 
Briggs, with her peculiar fiery soul and rebellious nature, found in 
both the Le Bretons something that seemed at once to satisfy her 
wants, to fulfil her desires, to saturate her affinities: and with 
Ronald, as with Herbert before, she was conscious of a certain awe 
and respect which was all the more pleasant to her because her un- 
tamed spirit had never felt anything like it with any other human 
being. She didn’t understand them, and she didn’t want to under- 
stand them: that constituted just the very charm of their whole person- 
ality to her peculiar fancy. All the other people she had ever met 
were as transparent as glass, for good or for evil; she could see 
through all their faults and virtues as easily as one sees through a 
window: the Le Bretons were to her inscrutable, novel, incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable, and she prized them for their very in- 
scrutability. And so it came to pass, that almost by a process of 
natural and imperceptible transference, she passed on at last to 
Ronald’s account very much the same intensity of feeling that she 
had formerly felt towards his brother Herbert. 

But, at the same time, Selah never for a moment let him see it. 
She was too proud to confess now that she could ever love another 
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man: the Mr. Walters she had once believed in had never, never, 
never existed: and she would raise no other idol in future to take the 
place of that vanished ideal. She was grateful to Ronald, and even 
fond of him; but that was all—outwardly, at least. She never let 
him see, by word or act, that in her heart of hearts she was beginning 
to love him. And yet Ronald instinctively knew it. He himself 
could not have told you why; but he knew it. Even a woman can- 
not hide a secret from a man with that peculiarly penetrating intui- 
tive temperament which belongs to sensitive, delicate types like 
Ronald Le Breton’s. 

One Sunday evening, when Selah had been spending a few hours 
at Edie’s lodgings (Ronald always made it an excuse for finding 
them a supper, on the ground that Selah was really his guest, though 
he could not conveniently ask her to his own rooms), he walked 
home towards Notting Hill with Selah; and as they crossed the 
Regent’s Park, he took the opportunity to say something to her that 
he had had upon his mind for a few weeks past, in some vague, in- 
definite, half-unconscious fashion. 

“Selah,” he began, a little timidly, ‘don’t you think it’s very 
probable we shan’t have Ernest here much longer with us ?” 

“I’m afraid it is, Ronald,” Selah answered. She had got quite 
accustomed now to calling him Ronald. With such a poor, weak, 
sickly fellow as that, why really, after all, it did not much matter. 

“ Well, Selah,” Ronald went on, gravely, his eyes filling with tears 
as he spoke, “in that case, you know, I can’t think what’s to become 
of poor Edie. It’s a dreadful contingency to talk about, Selah, and 
I can’t bear talking about it; but we must face these things, however 
terrible, mustn’t we? and in this case one’s absolutely bound to face 
it for poor Edie’s sake as well as for Ernest’s. Selah, she must have 
a home to go to, when dear Ernest’s taken from us.” 

“I’m very sorry for her, Ronald,” Selah answered, with unusual 
softness of manner, “ but I really don’t see how a home can possibly 
be provided for her.” 

*T do,” Ronald answered, more calmly; “and for their sakes, 
Selah, I want you to help me in trying to provide it.” 

“How?” Selah asked, looking up in his face curiously, as they 
passed into a ray of lamplight. 

“ Listen, Selah, and I’ll tell you. Why, by marrying me.” 

* Never!” Selah answered, firmly, and with a decided tinge of 
the old Adam in her trembling voice. “Never, Ronald! Never, 
never, never!” 

“ Wait a minute, Selah,” Ronald pleaded, “till you’ve heard the 
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end of what I have to say to you. Consider that when dear Ernest’s 
gone (oh ! Selah, you must excuse me; it makes me cry so to think 
of it), there’ll be nowhere on earth for poor little Edie and Dot to 
go to.” 

“Did ever a man propose to a girl so extraordinarily in all this 
world,” Selah thought to herself, angrily. “He actually expects 
me to marry him in order to provide a home for his precious 
sister-in-law. That’s really carrying unselfishness a step too far, I 
call it.” 

“Edie couldn’t come and live with me, of course,” Ronald went 
on, quickly, ‘if I were a bachelor; but if I were married, why then, 
naturally, she and Dot could come and live with us; and she could 
earn a little money somehow, no doubt; and, at any rate, it’d be 
better for her than starvation.” 

Selah stopped a minute, and tapped the hard ground two or 
three times angrily with the point of her umbrella. “ And me, 
Ronald ?” she said in a curious defiant voice. ‘And me? I sup- 
pose you’ve forgotten all about me. You don’t ask me to marry you 
because you love me ; you don’t ask me whether I love you or not ; 
you only propose to me that I should quietly turn domestic house- 
keeper for Mrs. Ernest Le Breton. And for my part, I answer you 
plainly, once for all, that I’m not going to do it—no, never, never, 
never !” 

She spoke haughtily, flashing her eyes at him in the fierce old 
fashion, and Ronald was almost frightened at the angry intensity of 
her contemptuous gestures. “Selah,” he cried, trying to take her 
hand, which she tore away from him hurriedly: “Selah, you mis- 
understand me. I only approached the subject that way because I 
didn’t want to seem overweening and presumptuous. It’s a very 
great piece of vanity, it seems to me, for any man to ask a woman 
whether she loves him. I’m too conscious of all my own faults and 
failings, Selah, to venture upon asking you ever to love me; but I 
do love you,. Selah, I’m sure I do love you ; and I hoped, I somehow 
fancied—it may have been mere fancy, but I did imagine—that I 
detected, I can’t say how, that you did really love me, too, just a 
very, very little. Oh, Selah, it’s because I really love you that I ask 
you whether you'll marry me, suchas I am ; I know I’m a poor sort 
of person to marry, but I ventured to hope you might love me just a 
little for all that.” 

He looked so frail and gentle as he stood there pleading in the 
pale moonlight, that Selah could have taken him to her bosom then 
and there and fondled him as one would pet a sick child, for pure 
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womanliness ; but the devil in her blood kept her from doing it, and 
she answered haughtily, instead : “ Ronald, if you wanted to marry 
me, you ought to have asked me for my own sake. Now that you’ve 
asked me for another’s, you can’t expect me to give you an answer. 
Keep your money, my poor boy; you'll want it all for you and her 
hereafter; don’t go sharing it and spending it on perfect strangers 
such as me. And don’t go talking to me again about this business 
as long as your sister-in-law is unprovided for. I’m not going to 
take the bread out of her mouth, and I’m not going to marry a man 
who doesn’t utterly and entirely love me.” 

** But I do,” Ronald answered, earnestly ; “‘I do, Selah ; I love 
you truly and faithfully from the very bottom of my heart.” 

“ Leave off, Ronald,” Selah said in the same angry tone. “If 
you ever talk to me of this again, I give you my word of honour 
about it, I’ll never speak another word to you.” 

And Ronald, who deeply respected the sanctity of a promise, 
were it only a threat, bided his time, and said no more about it for 
the present. 

Next day, as Ronald sat reading in his own rooms, he was much 
surprised at hearing a well-known voice at the door, enquiring with 
some asperity whether Mr. Le Breton was at home. He listened to 
the voice in intense astonishment. It was his mother’s. 

“Ronald,” Lady Le Breton began, the moment she had been 
shown into his little sitting-room, “I didn’t think, after your undutiful, 
ungrateful conduct—with that abominable woman, too—that I should 
ever have come to see you, unless you came first, as you ought clearly 
to do, and begged my pardon penitently for your disgraceful be- 
haviour. It’s hard, I know, to acknowledge oneself in the wrong, 
but every Christian ought to be above vindictiveness and obstinate 
self-will ; and I expect you, therefore, sooner or later, to come and 
ask forgiveness for your dreadful unkindness to me. Till then, as I 
said, I didn’t expect to call upon you in any way. But I’ve felt 
compelled to-day to come and speak to you about a matter of duty, 
and as a matter of duty strictly I regard it, not as any relaxation of 
my just attitude of indignant expectancy towards yourself ; no parent 
ought rightly to overlook such conduct as yours on the part ofa son.” 
Ronald inclined his head respectfully. ‘Well, what I’ve come to 
speak to you about to-day, Ronald, is about your poor misguided 
brother Ernest. He, too, as you know, has behaved very badly to 
me.” 

* No,” Ronald answered stoutly, without further note or comment. 
Where the matter touched himself only he could maintain a decent 
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silence, but where it touched poor dying Ernest he couldn't possibly 
restrain himself, even from a sense of filial obligation. 

“Very badly to me,” Lady Le Breton went on sternly, without 
in any way noticing the brief interruption, “and I can’t, of course, 
go to see him either, especially not as I should by so doing expose 
myself to meeting the person whom he has chosen to make his wife. 
Still, as I hear that Ernest’s in a very serious or even dangerous 
condition » 

“He’s dying,” Ronald answered, the quick tears once more 
finding the easy road to his eyes as usual. 

“] considered, as a mother, it was my duty to warn him to take 
a little thought about his soul.” 

“His soul!” Ronald exclaimed in astonishment. “ Ernest’s 
soul! Why, mother, dear Ernest has no need to look after his soul. 
He doesn’t take that sordid, petty, limited view of our relations with 
eternity, and of our relations with the Infinite, which makes them 
all consist of the miserable selfish squalid desire to save our own 
poor personal little souls at all hazards. Ernest has something better 
and nobler to think of, I can assure you, than such a mere self- 
centred idea as that.” 

“Ronald!” Lady Breton exclaimed, drawing herself up with 
much dignity ; “ how on earth you, who have always pretended to 
be a religious person, can utter such a shocking and wicked senti- 
ment as that, really passes my comprehension. What in the world 
is religion for, I should like to know, if it isn’t to teach us how to 
save our own souls? But the particular thing I want to speak to 
you about is just this : couldn’t you manage to induce Ernest to see 
the Archdeacon a little, and let the Archdeacon speak to him about 
his deplorable spiritual condition? I thought about you both so 
much at church yesterday, when the dear Archdeacon was preaching 
such a beautiful sermon ; his text was like this, as far as I can remem- 
ber it: ‘ There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.’ 1 couldn’t help thinking all the time of 
my own two poor rebellious boys, and of the path that their mis- 
guided notions were leading them on. For I believe Ernest does 
really somehow persuade himself that he’s in the right—it’s incon- 
ceivable, but it’s the fact; and I’m afraid the end thereof will be the 
ways of death ; and then, as the dear Archdeacon said, ‘ After death 
the judgment.’ Oh, Ronald, when I think of your poor dear brother 
Ernest’s open unbelief, it makes me tremble for his future, so that I 
couldn’t rest upon my bed until I’d been to see you and urged you 
to go and try to save him.” 
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“Mother,” Ronald said with that tone in which he was well 
accustomed to answering Lady Le Breton’s religious harangues, “ I 
don’t think you need feel any uneasiness whatever on dear Ernest’s 
account, so far as all that’s concerned. What does Ae want with 
saving his soul, mother? ‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.’ 
Remember what is written: ‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“But, Ronald,” Lady Le Breton continued, half angrily, “ con- 
sider his unbelief, his dreadful opinions, his errors of doctrine! How 
on earth can we be happy about him when we think of those ?” 

“I don’t think, Mother,” Ronald answered gently, “ that Infinite 
Justice and Infinite Love take much account of a man’s opinions. 
They take account of his life and soul only, not of the correctness of 
his propositions in dogmatic theology ; ‘Other sheep have I which 
are not of this fold—them also must I bring.’” 

“Tt seems to me, Ronald,” Lady Le Breton rejoined coldly, 
“that you don’t in the least care for whatever is most distinctive and 
characteristic in the whole of Christian doctrine. You talk so very, 
very differently on religious subjects from that dear, good, excellent 
Archdeacon.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


Lavy Hi._pa TREGELLIs rang the bell resolutely. “I shall have no 
more nonsense about it,” she said to herself in her most decisive and 
determined manner. “ Whether mamma wishes it or not, I shall go 
and see them this very day, without another word upon the subject.” 

The servant answered the bell, and stood waiting for his orders 
by the doorway. 

“ Harris, will you tell Jenkins at once that I shall want the 
carriage at half-past eleven 2?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ All right, then. That'll do. Don’t stand ’staring at me there 
like an image, but go this minute and do as I tell you.” 

“Beg pardon, my lady, but her ladyship said she wanted the 
carriage herself at twelve puncshual.” 

“ She can’t have it, then, Harris. That’s all. Go and give my 
message to Jenkins at once, and I’ll settle about the carriage with my 
lady myself.” 

“She’s the rummest young lady ever I come across,” the man 
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murmured to himself in a dissatisfied fashion, as he went down the 
stairs again: “ but there, it’s none of my business, thank goodness. 
The places and the people she does go and hunt up when she’s got 
the fit on are truly ridic’lous: blest if she didn’t acshally make Mr. 
Jenkins drive her down into Camberwell the other mornin’, to see 
’ow the poor lived, she said ; as if it mattered tuppence to us in our 
circles of society ’ow the poor live. I wonder what little game she’s 
up to now? Well, well, what the aristocracy is coming to in these 
days is more’n I can fathom, as sure as my name’s William ’Arris,” 

The little game that Lady Hilda was up to that morning was one 
that a gentleman in Mr. Harris’s position was certainly hardly likely 
to appreciate or sympathise with. 

The evening before, she had met Arthur Berkeley once more at a 
small At Home, and had learned from him full particulars as to the 
dire straits into which the poor Le Bretons had finally fallen. Now, 
Hilda Tregellis was a kind-hearted girl at bottom, and when she 
heard all about it, she said at once to Arthur, “I shall go and see 
them myself to-morrow, Mr. Berkeley, whether mamma allows me or 
not.” 

“What good will it do?” Arthur had answered her quickly. 
“You can’t find work for poor Le Breton, can you? and of course if 
you can’t do that you can be of no earthly use in any way to the poor 
creatures.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Hilda responded warmly. 
“ Sympathy’s always something, isn’t it, Mr. Berkeley? Nobody ought 
to know that better than you do. Besides, there’s no saying when one. 
may happen to turn up useful. Of course, I’ve never been of the 
slightest use to anybody in all my life, myself, I know, and I dare say- 
I never shall be, but at least there’s no harm in trying, is there? I’m 
on speaking terms with such an awful lot of people, all of them rich 
and many of them influential—Parliament, and Government offices, 
and all that sort of nonsense, you know—people who have no end of 
things to give away, and can’t tell who on earth they’d better give 
them to, for fear of offending all the others, that I might possibly hear 
of something or other.” 

“T’m afraid, Lady Hilda,” Berkeley answered, smiling, “none of 
those people would have anything to offer that could possibly be of 
the slightest use to poor Le Breton. If he’s to be saved at all, he 
must be saved in his own time and by his own methods. For my 
own part, I don’t see what conceivable chance of success in life there 
is left forhim. You can’t imagine a man like him making money and: 
living comfortably. It’s a tragedy—all the dramas of real life always 
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are tragedies ; but I’m terribly-afraid there’s no conceivable way out 
of it.” 

Lady Hilda only looked at him with bold good humour. 
“ Nonsense,” she said bravely. “All pure rubbishing pessimistic 
nonsense. (I hope pessimistic’s the right word—it’s a very good word, 
anyhow, even if it isn’t in the proper place.) Well, I don’t agree with 
you at all about this question, Mr. Berkeley. I’m very fond of Mr. Le 
Breton, really very fond of him ; and I believe there’s a corner some- 
where for every man, if only he can jog down properly into his own 
corner instead of being squeezed forcibly into somebody else’s. The 
worst of it is, all the holes are round, and Mr. Le Breton’s a square 
man, I allow: he wants all the angles cutting down off him.” 

* But you can’t cut them off; that’s the very trouble,” Arthur 
answered, with just a faint rising suspicion that he was half jealous of 
the interest Hilda showed even in poor lonely Ernest Le Breton. 
Gracious heavens! could he be playing false at last to the long- 
cherished memory of little Miss Butterfly? could he be really 
beginning to fall just a little in love, after all, with this bold beautiful 
Lady Hilda Tregellis? He didn’t know, and yet he somehow hardly 
liked himself to think it. And while Edie was still so poor too! 

“No, you can’t cut them off ; I know that perfectly well,” Hilda 
rejoined quickly. “I wouldn’t care twopence for him if I thought 
you could. It's the angles that give him all his charming delicious 
originality. But you can look out a square hole for him somewhere, 
you know, and that, of course, would be a great deal better. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Berkeley, there are square holes up and down in the 
world, if only we knew where to look for them ; and the mistake that 
everybody has made in poor Mr. Le Breton’s case has been that 
instead of finding one to suit him, they’ve gone on trying to poke him 
down anyhow by main force into one of the round ones. That goes 
against the grain, you know; besides which I call it a clear waste of 
the very valuable solid mahogany corners.” 

Arthur Berkeley looked at her silently for a moment, as if a gleam 
of light had burst suddenly in upon him. Then he said to her slowly 
and deliberately, “ Perhaps you’re right, Lady Hilda, though I never 
thought of it quite in that light before. But one thing certainly strikes 
me now, and that is that you’re a great deal cleverer after all than I 
ever thought you.” 

Lady Hilda made a little mock curtsey. “It’s very good of you 
to say so,” she answered,half saucily. ‘ Only the compliment is rather 
double-edged, you must confess, because it implies that up to now 
you’ve had a dreadfully low opinion of my poor little intelligence.” 
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So after that conversation Lady Hilda made up her mind that she 
would certainly go the very next day and call as soon as possible upon 
Edie Le Breton. Nobody could tell what good might possibly come 
of it; but at least there could come no harm. And so, when the 
carriage drew up at the door at half-past eleven, Hilda Tregellis 
stepped into it with a vague consciousness of an important mission, 
and ordered Jenkins to drive at once to the side street in Holloway, 
whose address Arthur Berkeley had last night given her. Jenkins 
touched his hat with mechanical respect, but inwardly wondered what 
the dickens my lady would think if only she came to know of these ere 
extrornary goin’s on. 

At the door of the lodgings Hilda alighted and rang the bell 
herself. Good Mrs. Halliss opened the door, and answered quickly 
that Mrs. Le Breton was at home. Her woman’s eye detected at 
once the coronet on the carriage, and she was ready to burst with 
delight when the tall visitor handed her a card for Edie, bearing the 
name of Lady Hilda Tregellis. It was almost the first time that Edie 
had had any lady callers ; certainly the first time she had had any of 
such social distinction ; and Mrs. Halliss made haste to usher her up in 
due form, and then ran down hastily to communicate the good news to 
honest John, who in his capacity of past coachman was already gazing 
out of the area window with deep interest at the carriage and horses. 

“There, John dear,” she cried, with tears of joy in her eyes, 
forgetting in her excitement to drat the man for not being in the 
back kitchen, “to think that we should see a carriage an’ pair like 
that there a-drawin’ up in front of our own very ’ouse, and Lady 
"Ilder Tergellis, or summat o’ the sort, a-comin’ ’ere to see that dear 
little lady in the parlour, why, it’s enough to make one’s ’eart burst, 
nearly, just you see now if it reelly isn’t. You could ’a’ knocked me 
down with a feather, a’most, when that there Lady ’Ilder ’anded me 
’er card, and asked so sweet-like if Mrs. Le Breting was at ’ome. Mr. 
Le Breting’s people is comin’ round, you may be sure of it; ’is 
mother’s a lady of title, that much we know for certing ; and she 
wouldn’t go and let ’er own flesh an’ blood die ’ere of downright 
poverty, as they’re like to do and won’t let us ’elp it, pore dears, 
without sendin’ round to inquire and assist ’em. Married against 
’er will, I understand, from what that dear Mr. Berkeley, bless ’is 
kind 'eart, do tell me ; not as I can believe’e married beneath ’im, 
no, not no ways; for a sweeter, dearer, nicer little lady than our Mrs. 
Le Breting I never did, an’ that I tell you. Sweeter manners you 
never did see yourself, John, for all you’ve lived among the aristo- 
cracy: an’ I always knew ’is people ’ud come round at last, and do 
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what was right by’im. An’ you may depend upon it, John, this 
‘ere Lady ’Ilder’s one of his relations, an’ she’s come round on a 
message from Lady Le Breting, to begin a reconciliation. And 
though we should be sorry to lose ’em, as ’as stood by ’em through 
all their troubles, I’m glad to ’ear it, John, that I am, for I can’t a- 
bear to see that dear young fellow a-eatin’ ‘is life out with care 
and anxiety.” And Mrs. Halliss, who had always felt convinced in 
her own mind that Ernest must really be the unacknowledged heir 
to a splendid fortune, began to wipe her eyes violently in her delight 
at this evident realisation of her wildest fancies and wishes. 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the little parlour, Edie had risen in some 
trepidation as Mrs. Halliss placed in her hands Lady Hilda Tregellis’s 
card. Ernest was out, gone to walk feebly around the streets of 
Holloway, and she hardly knew at first what to say to so unexpected 
a visitor. But Lady Hilda put her almost at her ease at once by 
coming up to her with both her arms outstretched, as to an old 
friend, and saying, with one of her pleasantest smiles, 

“You must forgive me, Mrs. Le Breton, for never having come to 
call on you before; but I have been long meaning to, and doubting 
whether you would care to see me or not. You know, I’m a very 
old friend of your husband’s—he was so kind to me always when he 
was down at our place in dear old Devonshire. (You're a Devon- 
shire girl yourself, aren’t you? justasI am. I thoughtso. I’m so 
glad of it. I always get on so well with the dear old Devonshire 
folk.) Well, I've been meaning to come for ever so long, and 
putting it off, and putting it off, and putting it off, as one wé// put 
things off, you know, when you're not quite sure about them, until 
last evening. And then our friend, Mr. Arthur Berkeley, who 
knows everybody, talked to me about your husband and you, and 
told me he thought you wouldn’t mind my coming to see you, for he 
fancied you hadn’t much society up here that you cared for or sym- 
pathised with : though, of course, I’m dreadfully afraid of coming to 
call upon you, because I know you're the sister of that very clever 
Mr. Oswald whose sad death we were all so sorry to hear about in 
the papers ; and naturally, as you’ve lived so much with him and 
with Mr. Le Breton, you must be so awfully learned and all that sort 
of thing, and no doubt despise ignorant people like myself dread- 
fully. But you really mustn’t despise me, Mrs, Le Breton, because, 
you see, I haven’t had all the advantages that you’ve had; indeed, 
the only clever people I’ve ever met in all my life are your husband 
and Mr. Arthur Berkeley, except, of course, Cabinet ministers and so 
forth, and they don’t count, because they’re political, and so very old, 
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and solemn, and grand, and won’t take any notice of us girls, except to 
sit upon us. So that’s what’s made me rather afraid to call upon 
you, because I thought you’d be quite too much in the higher 
education way for a girl like me ; and I haven’t got any education at 
all, except in rubbish, as your husband used always to tell me. And 
now I want you to tell me all about Mr. Le Breton, and the baby— 
Dot, you call her, Mr. Berkeley told me—and yourself, too ; for, 
though I’ve never seen you before, I feel, of course, like an old 
friend of the family, having known your husband so very intimately.” 

Lady Hilda designedly delivered all this long harangue straight 
off without a break, in her go-ahead, breathless, voluble fashion, be- 
cause she felt sure Edie wouldn’t feel perfectly at her ease at first, 
and she wanted to give her time to recover from the first foolish awe 
of that meaningless prefix, Lady. Moreover, Lady Hilda, in spite of 
her offhand manner, was a good psychologist, and a true woman : 
and she had concocted her little speech on the spur of the moment 
with some cleverness, so as just to suit her instinctive reading of 
Edie’s small personal peculiarities. She saw in a moment that that 
slight, pale, delicate girl was lost in London; far from her own home 
and surroundings; and that the passing allusion to their common 
Devonshire origin would please and conciliate her, as it always does 
with the clannish, warm-hearted, simple-minded West Country folk. 
Then again, the deft hints as to their friendship with Arthur Berke- 
ley, as to Ernest’s stay at Dunbude, and as to her own fear lest Edie 
should be too learned for her, all tended to bring out whatever points 
of interest they had together: while the casual touch about poor 
Harry’s reputation, and the final mention of little Dot by name, 
completed the conquest of Edie’s simple, gentle little woman’s 
heart. So this was the great Lady Hilda Tregellis, she thought, of 
whom she had heard so much, and whom she had dreaded so 
greatly as a grand rival! Why, after all, she was exactly like any 
other Devonshire girl in Calcombe Pomeroy, except, perhaps, that she 
was easier to get on with, and smiled a great deal more pleasantly 
than ten out of a dozen. 

“Tt’s very kind indeed of you to come,” Edie answered, smiling 
back as well as she was able the first moment that Lady Hilda 
allowed her a chance to edge in a word sideways. “ Ernest will be 
sO very, very sorry that he’s missed you when he comesin. He’s 
spoken to me a great deal about you ever so many times.” 

“No, has he really?” Lady Hilda asked quickly, with unmis- 
takable interest and pleasure. ‘ Well, now, I’m so glad of that, for 


to tell you the truth, Mrs. Le Breton, though he was really always 
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very kind to me, and so patient with all my stupidity, I more than 
half fancied he didn’t exactly like me. In fact, I was dreadfully 
afraid he thought me a perfect nuisance. I’m so sorry he isn’t in, 
because the truth is, I came partly to see him as well as to see you, 
and I should be awfully disappointed if I had to miss him. Where’s 
he gone, if I may ask? Perhaps I may be able to wait and see 
him.” 

“ Oh, he’s only out walking somewhere—ur—somewhere about 
Holloway,” Edie answered, half blushing at the nature of their 
neighbourhood, and glancing round the little room to see how it was 
likely to strike so grand a person as Lady Hilda Tregellis. 

Hilda noticed the glance, and made as if she did not notice it. 
Her heart had begun to warm at once to this poor pale eager-looking 
little woman, who had had the doubtful happiness of winning Ernest 
Le Breton’s love. ‘“ThenI shall certainly wait and see him, Mrs. Le 
Breton,” she said cordially. ‘What a dear cosy little room you've 
got here, to be sure. I do so love these nice bright little cottage 
parlours, with their pretty pots of flowers and cheerful furniture—so 
much warmer and more comfortable, you know, than the great dreary 
empty barns that most people go and do penance by living in. If 
ever I marry—which I don’t suppose I ever shall do, for ncbody ’ll 
have me, I’m sorry to say: at least, nobody but stupid people in the 
peerage, Algies and Berties and Monties I always call them—well, if 
I ever do marry, I shall have a cosy little house just like this one, 
with no unnecessary space to walk over every time you come in or 
out, and with a chance of keeping yourself warm without having to 
crone over the fire in order to get safely out of the horrid draughts. 
And Dot, now, let me see, how old is she by this time? I ought to 
remember, I’m sure, for Mr. Berkeley told me all about her at the 
time; and I said, should I write and ask if I might stand as god. 
mother ; and Mr. Berkeley laughed at me, and said what could I be 
dreaming of, and did I think you were going to make your baby 
liable to fine and imprisonment if it ever published works hereafter 
on philosophy or something of the sort. So delightfully original of 
all of you, really.” 

Once started on that fertile theme of female conversation, Edie 
and Hilda got on well enough in all conscience to satisfy the most 
exacting mind. Dot was duly brought in and exhibited by Mrs. 
Halliss; and was pronounced to be the very sweetest, dearest, 
darlingest little duck ever seen on earth since the beginning of all 
things. Her various points of likeness to all her relations were duly 
discussed ; and Hilda took particular pains to observe that she didn’t 
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in the very faintest degree resemble that old horror, Lady Le Breton. 
Then her whole past history was fully related, what she had been fed 
on, and what illnesses she had had, and how many teeth she had got, 
and all the other delightful nothings so perennially interesting to the 
maternal heart. Hilda listened to the whole account with unfeigned 
attention, and begged leave to be allowed to dance Dot in her own 
strong arms, and tickled her fat cheek with her slender forefinger, 
and laughed with genuine delight when the baby smiled again at her 
and turned her face to be tickled a second time. Gradually Hilda 
brought the conversation round to Ernest’s journalistic experiences, 
and at last she said very quietly, “I’m sorry to learn from Mr. 
Berkeley, dear, that your husband doesn’t get quite as much work to 
do as he would like to have.” 

Edie’s tender eyes filled at once with swimming tears. That one 
word “dear,” said so naturally and simply, touched her heart at once 
with its genuine half-unspoken sympathy. “Oh, Lady Hilda,” she 
answered falteringly, “‘ please don’t make me talk about that. We 
are so very, very, very poor. I can’t bear to talk about it to you. 
Please, please don’t make me.” 

Hilda looked at her with the moisture welling up in her own eyes 
too, and said softly, “I’m so sorry: dear, dear little Mrs. Le Breton, 
I’m so very, very, very sorry for you! from the bottom of my heart 
I’m sorry for you.” 

“Tt isn’t for myself, you know,” Edie answered quickly: “ for 
myself, of course, I could stand anything ; but it’s the trouble and 
privations for darling Ernest. Oh, Lady Hilda, I can’t bear to say 
it, but he’s dying, he’s dying.” 

Hilda took the pretty small hand affectionately in hers. ‘‘ Don’t, 
dear, don’t,” she said, brushing away a tear from her own eyes at the 
sametime. “ He isn’t, believe me, he isn’t. And don’t call me by 
that horrid stiff name, dear, please don’t. Call me Hilda. I should 
be so pleased and flattered if you would call me Hilda. And may I 
call you Edie? I know your husband calls you Edie, because Mr. 
Ronald Le Breton told me so. I want to be a friend of yours ; and I 
feel sure, if only you will let me, that we might be very good and 
helpful friends indeed together.” 

Edie pressed her hand softly. How very different from the 
imaginary Lady Hilda she had pictured to herself in her timid, 
girlish fancy! How much even dear Ernest had been mistaken as to 
what there was of womanly really in her. “Oh, don’t speak so kindly 
to me,” she said imploringly ; ‘ don’t speak so kindly, or else you'll 
make me cry. I can’t bear to hear you speak so kindly.” 
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“Cry, dear,” Lady Hilda whispered in a gentle tone, kissing her 
forehead delicately as she spoke: “cry and relieve’yourself. There’s 
nothing gives one so much comfort when one’s heart is bursting as a 
regular good downright cry.” And, suiting the action to the word, 
forthwith Lady Hilda laid her own statuesque head down beside 
Edie’s, and so those two weeping women, rivals once in a vague way, 
and now bound to one another by a new-found tie, mingled their 
tears silently together for ten minutes in unuttered sympathy. 

As they sat there, both tearful and speechless, with Lady Hilda 
soothing Edie’s wan hand tenderly in hers, and leaning above her, 
and stroking her hair softly with a sister’s fondness, the door opened 
very quietly, and Arthur Berkeley stood for a moment pausing in the 
passage, and looking in without a word upon the unexpected sight 
that greeted his wondering vision. He had come to call upon 
Ernest about some possible opening for a new writer on a paper 
lately started ; and hearing the sound of sobs within had opened the 
door quietly and tentatively. He could hardly believe his own eyes 
when he actually saw Lady Hilda Tregellis sitting there side by side 
with Edie Le Breton, kissing her pale forehead a dozen times in a 
minute, and crying over her like a child with unwonted tears of un- 
mistakable sympathy. For ten seconds Arthur held the door ajar in 
his hands, and gazed silently with the awe of chivalrous respect upon 
the tearful, beautiful picture. Then he shut the door again noiselessly 
and unperceived, and stole softly out into the street to wait alone for 
Ernest’s return. It was not for him to intrude his unbidden presence 
upon the sacred sorrow of those two weeping sister-women. 

He lighted a cigar outside, and walked up and down a neigh- 
bouring street feverishly till he thought it likely the call would be 
finished. “ Dear little Mrs, Le Breton,” he said to himself softly, 
“ dear little Miss Butterfly of the days that are dead; softened and 
sweetened still more by suffering, with the beauty of holiness glowing 
in your face, how I wish some good for you could unexpectedly come 
out of this curious yisit.- Though I don’t see how it’s possible: I 
don’t see how it’s possible. The stream carries us all down un- 
resistingly before its senseless flood, and sweeps us at last, sooner or 
later, like helpless logs, into the unknown sea. Poor Ernest is 
drifting fast thitherwards before the current, and nothing on earth, it 
seems to me, can conceivably stop him !” 

He paced up and down a little, with a quick, unsteady tread, and 
took a puff or two again at his cigar abstractedly. Then he held it 
thoughtfully between his fingers for a while and began to hum a few 
bars from his own new opera then in course of composition—a stately 
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long-drawn air, it was, something like the rustle of HildaTregellis’s satin 
train as she swept queenlike down the broad marble staircase of some 
great Elizabethan country palace. “And dear Lady Hilda too,” he 
went on, musingly: “dear, kind, sympathising Lady Hilda. Who on 
earth would ever have thought she had it in her to comfort that poor, 
weeping, sorrowing girl as I just now saw her doing? Dear.Lady 
Hilda! Kind Lady Hilda! I have undervalued you and overlooked 
you, because of the mere accident of your titled birth. But I could 
have kissed you myself, for pure gratitude, that very minute, Hilda 
Tregellis, when I saw you stooping down and kissing that dear white 
forehead that looked so pale and womanly and beautiful. Yes, Hilda, 
I could have kissed you. I could have kissed your own grand, 
smooth, white marble forehead. And no very great trial of endurance, 
either, Arthur Berkeley, if it comes to that ; for say what you will of 
her, she’s a beautiful, stately, queenlike woman indeed ; and it some- 
how strikes me she’s a truer and better woman, too, than you have 
ever yet in your shallow superficiality imagined. Not like little Miss 
Butterfly! Oh no, not like little Miss Butterfly! But still, there are 
keys and keys in music ; and if every tune was pitched to the self- 
same key, even the tenderest, what a monotonous, dreary world it 
would be to live and sing in after all. Perhaps a man might make 
himself a little shrine not wholly without sweet savour of pure 
incense for beautiful, stately, queenlike Hilda Tregellis too! But no; 
I mustn’t think of it. I have no other duty or prospect in life possible 
as yet while dear little Miss Butterfly still remains practically 
unprovided for !” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE LOCAL COLOUR OF “ROMEO 
AND JULIET.” 


“ 1 dare and Juliet” affords a good illustration of the fallacy 

which lies at the root of the Shakespearologists’ panegyrics 
of the poet’s “local colour.” We are told that every touch and tint 
is correctly and vividly Italian. Schlegel, Coleridge, and Philaréte 
Chasles have sought to concentrate in impassioned word-pictures the 
colouring at once of “Romeo and Juliet” and of Italy. What 
Shakespeare designed to paint, in vivid but perfectly general hues, 
was an ideal land of love, a land of moonlight and nightingales, a 
land to which he had certainly travelled, perhaps before leaving the 
banks of the Avon. It happens that Italy, of all countries in the 
material world, most closely resembles this fairyland of the youthful 
fantasy. If we must place it on the earth at all, we place it there. 
Therefore did Shakespeare willingly accept the Italian names for 
scene and characters provided in his original ; and, therefore, our 
scenic artists very properly draw their inspiration from Italian orange 
groves and Italian palaces. But it is a fundamental error to regard 
Romeo and Juliet as specifically Italians, or their country as Italy and 
nothing but Italy. Their pure-humanity is of no race, their Italy has 
no latitude or longitude. Shakespeare could not if he would, and 
would not if he could, have given it the minutely accurate local colour 
of which we hear so much. 

Could not if he would, for even the most devout believers in his 
visit to Italy place it after the date of “Romeo and Juliet” and before 
that of “The Merchant of Venice.” Now, to maintain that the 
poet evolved Italian local colour out of his inner consciousness is 
merely a piece of the supernaturalism which infects Shakespearology. 
Schiller, by diligent study and conversations with Goethe, grasped 
the cruder local colours of Switzerland, but Shakespeare had no 
means or opportunity for such study, and no Goethe to aid him. By 
lifelong love two modern Englishmen have attempted to construct 
an Italy in their imagination ; Rossetti quite successfully, Mr. Short- 
house more or less so. Shakespeare had neither the motives nor the 
means for attempting any such feat. 
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But further, had Shakespeare known Italy as well as Mr. Browning, 
he would still have refrained from loading “ Romeo and Juliet ” with 
local colour. His audience did not want it, could not understand it, 
would have been bewildered by it. The very youth of Juliet (“she 
is not fourteen”) proves, it is said, that the poet thought of her as 
an early-developed Italian girl. Now, the physiological observation 
here implied is in itself questionable, and, had it conflicted with their 
preconceptions as to the due period of first love in girls, would have 
been incomprehensible, if not repellent, to an Elizabethan audience. 
We, though taught to regard it as “local colour,” are, by our social 
conventions, so accustomed to place the marriageable age _later, that 
in our imagination we always add three or four years to Juliet’s 
fourteen ; and on the stage the addition is generally made in so many 
words. But the social conventions of Shakespeare’s time tended 
in precisely the opposite direction. Anne, daughter of Sir Peter 
Warburton, was only twelve when, in 1539, she was married to Sir 
Edward Fitton. In Porter’s “ Angrie Women of Abington,” pub- 
lished in 1599, some five years after the probable date of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” it is explicitly stated that fifteen was the ordinary age at which 
girls married. That was the age of Lady Jane Grey at her marriage: 
the wife of Sir Simon d’Ewes was even younger ; and a little re- 
search could easily supply a hundred other cases. In Johnson’s 
“ Crowne Garland of Goulden Roses” (1612) a girl who is single at 
twenty expresses her despair of ever being married. Thus we find 
that this renowned proof of Juliet’s Italian nature resolves itself into a 
familiar trait of English social habit in the sixteenth century. Had 
it been otherwise, it would have been a fault and not a merit in a play 
which addressed itself, not to an ethnological society, but to a popular 
audience. 

A touch which may possibly have conveyed to Shakespeare’s 
audience a peculiarly Italian impression, is Lady Capulet’s suggestion 
that Romeo should be poisoned. In the sixteenth century poisoning 
was commonly known in England as “the Italian crime,” and was 
probably connected with Italy in the popular mind as are macaroni 
and organ-grinders at the present day. But poison is part of the 
stock-in-trade of the tragic dramatist, and plays a prominent part in 
the two most distinctly northern of the poet’s works, “ Hamlet” and 
“Lear.” Again, the Apothecary’s speech,— 

' Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them, 
is held up as a peculiarly Italian touch, no such law appearing in the 
English statute-book of the time. The fact is that Shakespeare found 
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the idea in Brooke’s “ Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet,” and. 
used it simply to heighten the terror of the situation. __ 

The insult of “ biting the thumb ” is said, rather doubtfully, to be 
characteristically Italian ; but what can be more English than the 
cry for “clubs, bills, and partisans” which immediately follows it? 
Lord Campbell, indeed, seeks to prove Shakespeare’s minute know- 
ledge of English law by the frequent and accurate references to it in 
this opening scene. The “ grove of sycamore” under which Romeo 
is described as wandering, is said to be of unmistakably Italian 
growth ; why, then, does Schlegel, though one of the originators of 
the local-colour theory, seek to make it still more Italian by translating 
it “ Kastanienhain” ? Had Shakespeare possessed either the will or 
the ability to transport his hearers into specifically Italian scenes, 
would he have confined himself to mentioning one tree, which is 
neither peculiar to Italy nor a particularly prominent feature in 
Italian landscapes? Where are the oranges and olives, the poplar, 
the cypress, and the jaurel? Where are the rushing Adige and the 
gleaming Alps? Where is the allusion to the Amphitheatre, which 
could scarcely have been wanting had the poet known or cared 
anything about Verona except as the capital of his mythic love-land ? 
It might as well be argued that he intended the local colour to be 
peculiarly English because he makes Capulet call Paris an “ Earl.” 

The truth is that when the reader’s imagination is heated to a 
certain point, the colours which subtle associations have implanted in 
it flush out of their own accord, with no stronger stimulus from the 
poet than is involved in the mere mention of a name. There is a 
strict analogy in the Elizabethan theatre. Given poetry and acting 
which powerfully excited the feelings, and the placard bearing the 
name of “ Agincourt ” made all the glaring incongruities vanish, and 
conjured up in the mind of each hearer such a picture of the tented 
field as his individual imagination had room for. So is it with the 
Italy of “Romeo and Juliet.” Our fancy being quickened by the 
mere glow of the poetry, the. very name “ Verona” places before us 
a vivid picturecomposed of all sorts of reminiscences of art, literature, 
and travel. The pulsing life of the two lovers—types of pure- 
humanity as general as ever poet fashioned—easily puts on a southern 
physiognomy with their Italian names. The might of a name has 
power to cloak even openly incongruous details. It is only on reflec- 
tion, for instance, that we recognise in Mercutio a most un-Italian 
and distinctly Teutonic figure, an “ angelsdchsisch-treuherzig” 
humorist, as Kreyssig truly says, who is even made to ridicule 
Italian manners and phrases with the true Englishman’s provincial 
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intolerance, Thus all of us, in reading “ Romeo and Juliet,” are 
haunted by visions of Italy, whose origin the commentators strive 
to find in individual touches of local colour and costume, instead 
of in the powerful stimulus given to all sorts of latent associations 
by the whole force of the poet’s genius. Even apart from travel, 
pictures and descriptions which do actually aim at local colour 
have made us far more familiar with Italy than any Elizabethan 
audience can possibly have been. It is scarcely paradoxical to 
maintain that the least imaginative among us gives to the love- 
land of “ Romeo and Juliet” far more accurately Italian hues 
than it wore in the imagination of Shakespeare himself. In the 
same way I, for my part, never read Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta” 
without forming a vivid picture of the narrow, sultry stairways 
of Valetta (which I have never seen), conjured up, not certainly by 
any individual touches of description in the text, but by the mere 
imaginative vigour of the whole presentation. Conversely, too, a 
work of small vitality, a second-rate French tragedy for instance, 
may be full of accurate local and historical allusion, and may yet 
transport us no whither beyond the cheerless steppes of frigid 
alexandrines. There is an art, and a high art, to which definite local 
colour is essential, but Shakespeare’s is of another order. If we 
want a masterpiece of strictly Italian colouring we must go, not to 
* Romeo and Juliet,” but to Alfred de Musset’s “ Lorenzaccio.” 

Shakespeare, in short, presents us with so much, or so little, of the 
Italian manners depicted in Brooke and Paynter as would be readily 
comprehensible to his audience. ‘The fact, too, that the whole love- 
poetry of the period was influenced by Cisalpine models gave to 
the forms of expression in certain portions of his work a slightly 
Italian turn. For the rest, he imbued the great erotic myth with the 
warmest human life, and left it to create an atmosphere and scenery 
of its own in the imagination of the beholder. No atmosphere or 
scenery can be more appropriate than those of an Italian summer, 
and therefore it is right that our scenic artists should strain their 
resources to reproduce its warm luxuriance of colour. “For now 
these hot days is the mad blood stirring,” says Benvolio, and if we 
choose to call this hot air a scirocco, why not? But Shakespeare 
knew nothing of scirocco or tramontana ; he knew that warmth is the 
life-element of passion, and made summer in the air harmonise with 
summer in the blood. That is the whole secret of his “ local 
colour.” 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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BYGONE CELEBRITIES AND 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


I. DANIEL OCONNELLI—SERJEANT TALFOURD— 
ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 


HE three gentlemen whose names appear at the head of this 
chapter of my reminiscences, breakfasted together at the 
table of Mr. Rogers, along with our host and myself, in the summer 
of 1845. They were all remarkable and agreeable men, and played 
a part more or less distinguished in the social life of the time. Mr. 
O’Connell called himself, and was called by his friends, the Liberator, 
but was virtually the Dictator, or uncrowned king, of the Irish 
people. Serjeant, afterwards Judge, Talfourd, was an eminent 
lawyer—a very eloquent speaker, and a poet of some renown. Mr. 
Robert Carruthers was the editor of the /uverness Courier, a paper 
vf much literary influence ; a man of varied acquirements and 
extensive reading, particularly familiar with the literature and 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and more es- 
pecially with the writings of Pope, his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors. Whenever Mr. Macaulay, while engaged on the “ History 
of England,” which, unfortunately, he did not live to complete, was 
in doubt about an incident, personal or national, that occurred 
during the reigns of James II., William and Mary, or Queen Anne, 
and was too busy to investigate for himself, he had only to appeal 
for information to Mr. Carruthers, and the information was at once 
supplied from the abundant stores of that gentleman’s memory. I 
was well acquainted with all of these notables, but had never before 
met the three together. 

Mr. O’Connell had long passed his prime in 1845—being then in 
his 7oth year—but appeared to be in full bodily and mental vigour, 
and in the height of his power, popularity, and influence. He had 
for years been extravagantly praised by one half of the nation and 
as extravagantly blamed and denounced by the other, and his sup- 
port had been so absolutely necessary to the existence of the Whig 
and Liberal Ministry in England, that when this support seemed to 
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be of doubtful continuance, or any indications of his present luke- 
warmness or future opposition were apparent, the baits of power, 
place, or high professional promotion were constantly dangled before 
his eyes, to keep him true to the cause to which he had never pro- 
mised allegiance, but to which he had always adhered with more or 
less of zeal and consistency. For upwards of a quarter of a century 
his name figured more frequently in the leading columns of all the 
most prominent journals of London and the provinces than that of 
any statesman or public character of the time. As he jocularly but 
truly said of himself, he was the best abused man in the country ; 
but though he did not choose to confess it, he was, at the same time, 
the most belauded. He was a man of a fine personal presence, of a 
burly and stalwart build, with quick glancing eyes full of wit, humour, 
and of what may be called “rollicking” fun; and of a homely, 
persuasive, and telling eloquence, that no man of his day could be 
truly said to have equalled. The speeches of his great contemporary 
and countryman, Richard Lalor Shiel, were more elegant, scholarly, 
and ambitious ; but they were above the heads of the commonalty, 
and often failed of their effect by being “ caviare to the general,” and 
sometimes tired or “‘ bored” those who could understand and even 
appreciate them, by their great length and too obvious straining after 
effect. No exception of the kind could be taken to the speeches of 
Daniel—or, as he was affectionately called, ‘‘ Dan” O’Connell. They 
were all clear as day, logical as a mathematical demonstration, and 
warm as midsummer. If he had many of the faults he had all the 
virtues of his Celtic countrymen, and even in his strongest denun- 
ciations of his political opponents there was always a touch of 
humour that forced a laugh or a smile from the persons he attacked. 
He once, in Parliament, spoke of the great Duke of Wellington as “a 
stunted corporal with two left legs,” and the Duke of Wellington, 
who was said to be proud of his legs, remarking to Lucas, the artist 
who had painted his portrait, pointing to his legs—without taking 
notice of the facial likeness—“ those are my legs,” had sense enough 
tolaugh. The description, however, was not quite original, inasmuch 
as Pope, more than a hundred years previously, had applied the same 
epithet to Lintot the bookseller. Daniel O’Connell could excite at 
will the laughter or the indignation of the multitude, and was not in 
reality an ill-tempered or an ill-conditioned man, though he often 
appeared to be so when it suited his purpose. But though choleric 
he was never malicious. 

On this¥occasion the conversation was almost entirely literary. 
O’Connell’s voice was peculiarly sweet and musical, and in the 
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recitation of poetry, of which he had a keen and critical appreciation, 
it was impossible to excel, and difficult to equal him, in either comic 
or pathetic passages. The manner in which he declaimed “ The 
Minstrel Boy to the War Has Gone,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and other favourite songs of Thomas Moore was perfect, and had 
almost as pleasant an effect upon the hearer’s mind as if they had 
been sung by a well-trained singer. He was, in short, a delightful 
companion, and fascinated every society in which he felt himself 
sufficiently at ease to be induced to give free play to his wit, his 
humour, his imagination, and his wonderful power of mimicry. 
Though seemingly at this time in the full high noon of his power 
and popularity, his influence was in reality on the wane, and circum- 
stances over which he had no control, and which he had done nothing 
to produce, were at work to divert from his person and his cause the 
attention and the love of the Irish people. The first symptoms of 
the mysterious disease in the potato, which was unfortunately the 
chief food of the Irish millions, began to make themselves apparent, 
and to divert the attention of the Irish from political to more urgent 
questions of life and death. The too probable consequences of this 
great calamity tended necessarily to diminish the rent or tribute 
collected from the needy as well as the prosperous to recompense the 
“ Liberator” for the sacrifices he had made in relinquishing the practice 
of his profession to devote his time, talent, and energies entirely to the 
parliamentary service of the people. Added to this, a race of younger 
and more impulsive men, fired by his example, had arisen to agitate 
the question of the Repeal of the Union on which he had set his 
heart, and scorning, in their impatience, the peaceful and legal methods 
which he employed, did their best to goad the impulsive people into 
open rebellion. Foremost among these were Mr. Smith O’Brien, whose 
futile treason came to an inglorious collapse in a cabbage garden ; 
and next, the members of the party of Young Ireland, and the gifted 
poets of the “Nation,” among whom were Mr. D’Arcy McGee, 
and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, whose tuneful violence was far more 
agreeable to the youthful agitators of the new generation than the 
more prudent strategy of O’Connell. The potato disease and the 
fearful famine that followed on its devastating track, which sent at 
least a million of people to the United States and two millions into 
untimely graves in Ireland, preyed upon the spirit of the great 
agitator, impaired his health, and ultimately led to his death of a 
broken heart, at Genoa, in 1847, in the 72nd year of his age. He 
was, at the time, on a pilgrimage to Rome to crave the blessing of 
the Pope, but was not destined to reach the, to him, “ holy city,” the 
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capital of his faith. His heart, however, was embalmed and taken 
to Rome, and his corpse conveyed to his native country for interment, 
I little thought on that joyous morning of 1845, when we sat seriously 
merry and intellectually sportive at the social board of Mr. Rogers 
in St. James’s Place, that the end was so near, and that the light which 
shone so brilliantly was so speedily to be extinguished, and the 
sceptre of democratic authority to be so shattered that none could 
take it up when it fell from the hands which had so long wielded it. 

The second of the guests this morning was also an orator, not 
celebrated for his power over crowds, but highly distinguished in 
the Senate and the Forum. Serjeant Talfourd did not speak often 
in Parliament or at public meetings, but when he did he was listened 
to with pleasure and attention. The scenes of his triumphs were 
the law courts, and especially the Court of Common Pleas, where he 
was the leading practitioner. He was noted among the members of 
the Bar and the attorneys for his power over the minds of jurymen, 
and his winning ways of extorting a favourable verdict for the client 
who was fortunate enough to have him for an advocate. He had room 
enough in his head both for law and literature—the law for his profit 
and his worldly advancement, and literature for the charm and con- 
solation of his life. He was well known to, and highly esteemed by 
the leading literary men of his time, and took especial interest in the 
laws affecting artistic, musical, and literary copyright. He was largely 
instrumental in extending the previously allotted term of twenty- 
eight years to forty-two years, and for seven years after the death of 
the artist, composer, or author. This measure put considerable and 
well-deserved profits into the pockets of the heirs of Sir Walter Scott, 
and was said at the time to have been specially devised and enacted 
for that purpose and for that only. This, however, was an error 
which Serjeant Talfourd emphatically contradicted whenever it was 
hinted or asserted. It had, incidentally, that effect, which no one 
was churlish and ungrateful enough to grudge or lament, but was 
advocated in the interest of all men of letters, and of literature itself 
in its widest extent, and if it erred at all, only erred on the side of 
undue restriction to so short a period as forty-two years. It ought 
to have been extended to the third generation of the benefactors of 
their country, and probably will be so extended at a future time, 
when the rights of authors will be as strictly protected—and will be 
thought of at least as much importance—as the right of landlords to 
their acres ; of butchers, bakers, and tailors to be paid for their com- 
modities ; or those of doctors and lawyers to be paid for their time 
and talents. © 
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Mr. Charles Dickens dedicated to Serjeant Talfourd the “ Post- 
humous Papers of the Pickwick Club”—the early work by which 
his great fame was established—in grateful acknowledgment of the 
Serjeant’s services to the cause of all men of genius, in the enact- 
ment of the new law of copyright. “ Many a fevered head,” he said, 
“and palsied hand will gather new vigour in the hour of sickness 
and distress, from your exalted exertions ;, many a widowed mother 
and orphaned child, who would otherwise reap nothing from the 
fame of departed genius but its too pregnant legacy of sorrow and 
suffering, will bear in their altered condition higher testimony to the 
value of your labours than the most lavish encomiums from lip or 
pen could ever afford.” 

Serjeant Talfourd was raised to the Bench in 1848, being then 
in his fifty-third year. This promotion had the natural consequence 
of removing him from the House of Commons. He was a singularly 
amiable man—of gentle, almost feminine character—of delicate health 
and fragile form. He possessed little or none of the staid or stern 
gravity popularly associated with the idea of a judge, and looked more 
like the poet that he undoubtedly was, than the busy lawyer or magis- 
trate. He died suddenly in the year 1854, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly sad and pathetic. After attending Divine Service on Sunday, 
the 11th March, in the Assize town of Stafford, apparently in his 
usual health, he took his seat on the bench on the following morning, 
and proceeded to address the grand jury on the state of the calendar. 
It contained a list of more than one hundred prisoners, an unusually 
large number of whom were charged with atrocious offences, many 
of which were to be directly traced to intemperance. He took occa- 
sion, in the course of his remarks, to comment upon the growing 
estrangement in England between the upper and lower classes of 
society, and the want of interest and sympathy exhibited between 
the former and the latter, which he regarded as of evil augury for the 
future peace and prosperity of the country. While uttering these 
words he became flushed and excited—his speech became thick and 
incoherent, and he suddenly fell forward with his face on the desk at 
which he was sitting. He was removed at once to his lodgings in 
the immediate vicinity of the court, but life was found to be extinct 
or his arrival. Thus perished a singularly able and estimable man, 
universally beloved by his contemporaries, 

Mr. Carruthers, who resided in the little town of Inverness, some- 
times called by its inhabitants the “ Capital of the Highlands,” was 
often blamed by his intimate friends for hiding his great abilities in 
so small a sphere, and not launching boldly forth upon the great sea 
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of London, which they considered a more suitable arena for the 
exercise of his talents and the acquirement of fame and fortune by 
the pursuits of literature. But he was not to be persuaded. He 
loved quiet ; he loved the grand and solemn scenery of his beautiful 
native country, and perhaps if all the truth were told, he preferred to 
be a great man in a provincial town, than a comparatively small one 
in a mighty metropolis. In Inverness he shone as a star of the first 
magnitude. In London, though his light might have been as great, 
it might have failed to attract equal recognition. In addition to all 
these considerations, the atmosphere of great cities did not agree 
with his health, and the fine, free, fresh invigorating air of the sea 
and the mountains was necessary to his physical well-being. This 
he enjoyed to the full in Inverness. The editing of the weekly 
journal, which supplied him with even greater pecuniary results than 
were necessary to supply the moderate wants of himself and his 
household, left him abundant leisure for other and congenial work. 
He soon made his mark in literature, and became noted not only 
for the vigour and elegance of his style, but for his remarkable accu- 
racy of statement, even in the minutest details of his literary and 
historical work. He edited, with copious and accurate notes, an edi- 
tion of Pope, and of Johnson and Boswell’s “'Tour to the Hebrides,” 
and greatly added to the value of those interesting books by notes 
descriptive and anecdotical of all the places and persons mentioned 
in them. He also contributed largely to the valuable “ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature” edited by Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh ; 
besides contributing essays and criticisms to many popular serials 
and reviews, published in London and Edinburgh. He was one of the 
most admirable story tellers of his time, or indeed of any time, had 
a most retentive and abundantly furnished memory, and never missed 
the point of a joke, or overlaid it with inappropriate or unnecessary- 
words or phrases. His fund of Scottish anecdotes—brimful of wit 
and humour—was apparently inexhaustible, and his stories followed 
each other with such rapidity as to suggest to the mind of the listener 
the beautiful lines of Samuel Rogers : 

Couched in the hidden chambers of the brain 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise, 

Each stamps its image as the other flies. 


The good things for which Mr. Carruthers was famous were not 
derived from books, but from actual intercourse with men, and if 
collected, would have formed a finer and more diverting repertory of 


Scottish wit and humour than has ever been given tothe world. He 
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was often urged to prepare them for publication, and as often 
promised to undertake the work, but always postponed it until 
he had more leisure than he possessed at the time of promising. 
But that day unfortunately never came.- If it had come, the now 
celebrated work of Dean Ramsay on the same subject would have 
been eclipsed, or altogether superseded in the literary market. 

His local knowledge, and the fascination of his conversation 
were so great, that every person of any note in the literary or political 
world who visited Inverness, came armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Carruthers, or made themselves known to him during 
their stay in the Highlands. The first time that I travelled so far 
North, through the magnificent chain of freshwater lochs that are 
connected with each other by the Caledonian Canal, a leading citizen 
of Inverness, who was a fellow-passenger on the, trip, seeing I was a 
stranger, took the pains to point out to me all the objects of interest 
on the way, and to name the mountains, the straths, the glens, and 
the waterfalls on either side. On our arrival at Inverness, he directed 
my attention to several mountains and eminences visible from the 
boat when nearing the pier. “ That,” said he, “is Ben Wyvis, the 
highest mountain in Ros-sshire ; that is ‘‘Tom-na-hurich, or the 
hill of the fairies ; that is Craig Phadrig, once a vitrified fort of 
the original Celtic inhabitants ; and that,” pointing to a gentleman 
in the foremost rank of the spectators on the landing-place, “ is 
Mr. Carruthers, the editor of the Courter /” 

Mr. Carruthers used to relate with much glee that he escorted 
the great Sir Robert Peel to the battlefield of Culloden, and pointed 
out to him the graves of the highland warriors who had been slain 
in that fatal encounter. Seeing a shepherd watching his flocks feed- 
ing on the scant herbage of the Moor, he stepped aside to inform 
the man of the celebrity of his companion. The information fell 
upon inattentive ears. ‘“ Did you never hear of Sir Robert Peel?” 
inquired Mr. Carruthers. “ Never dud!” (did), replied the shep- 
herd. ‘“ Is it possible you never heard of him. He was once Prime 
Minister of England.” ‘“ Weel!” replied the shepherd, “‘ he seems 
to be a very respectable man !” 

On another occasion he escorted Mr. Serjeant Talfourd and his 
friend Mr. John Forster, who was also the intimate friend of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, over the same scene, and was fond of telling the 
story that the same or some other shepherd shouted suddenly to 
another of the same occupation at a short distance on the Moor, 
“ Jan! Ian!” Serjeant Talfourd, who was the author of the once 
celebrated tragedy of “Ion,”--with a bland smile of triumph or satis- 
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faction on his face, turned to Mr. Forster, laid his hand upon his 
breast, and said, “ Forster, this zs fame.” He did not know that 
Jan was the Gaelic for John, and that the man was merely calling 
to his friend by his Christian name. 

Among the odd experiences of the little town in which he passed 
his days, Mr. Carruthers related that a gentleman, who had made a 
large fortune in India, retired to pass the evening of his life in his 
native place. Finding the time hanging heavy on his hands, and 
being of an active mind, he established a newspaper, sometime 
about the year 1840. He grew tired of it after two or three years, 
and discontinued it in a day without a word of notice or explanation. 
With equal suddenness he resumed its publication in 1850, and 
addressed his readers, in his first editorial, ‘Since the publication of 
our last paper, nothing of importance has occurred in the political 
world.” Nothing had occurred of more importance than the French 
Revolution of 1848—the dethronement and flight of King Louis 
Philippe—and convulsions in almost every country in Europe, Great 
Britain excepted. 

Mr. Carruthers, who had received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
afew years previously, died in 1878, full of years and honours, 
regretted and esteemed by all the North of Scotland, and by a wide 
circle of friends and admirers in every part of the world where 
English literature is appreciated ; and Scotsmen retain a fond affec- 
tion for their native country, and the men whose lives and genius 
reflect honour upon it. 


Il. PATRIC PARK, SCULPTOR. 


I am glad to be able in these pages to render a tribute, however 
feeble, to one of the great but unappreciated geniuses of his time ; 
a man of powerful intellect as well as powerful frame, a true artist of 
heroic mould and thought, who dwarfed the poor pigmies of the day 
in which his lot was cast by conceptions too grand to find a market : 
Patric Park, sculptor, who concealed under a somewhat rude and 
rough exterior as tender a heart as ever beat in a human bosom. 
Had he been an ancient Greek, his name might have become im- 
mortal. Had he been a modern Frenchman, the art in which he 
excelled would have brought him not only bread, but fortune. But 
as he was only a pourtrayer of the heroic in the very prosaic 
country in which his lot was cast, it was as much as he could do 
to pay his way by the scanty rewards of an art which few people 
appreciated, or even understood, and to waste upon the marble 
busts of rich men, who had a fancy for that style of portraiture, the 
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talents, or rather the genius, which, had encouragement come, might 
have produced epics in stone to have rivalled the masterpieces of 
antiquity. 

Patrick, or, as he usually signed himself, Patric, Park was born in 
Glasgow in 1809, and I made his acquaintance in the Morning 
Chronicle office in 1842, when he was in the prime of his early man- 
hood. He sent a letter to the editor to request the insertion of a 
modest paragraph in reference to a work of his which had found 
a tardy purchaser in Stirling, where it was destined to adorn the 
beautiful public cemetery of the city. The paragraph was inserted, 
not as he wrote it, but with a kindly addition in praise of his work 
and of his genius. He came to the office next day to know the 
writers name. And when the writer avowed himself, a friendship 
sprung up between the two, which suffered no abatement during the 
too short life of the grateful man of genius, who, for the first time, 
had been publicly recognised by the humble pen of one who could 
command, in artistic and literary matters, the columns of a powerful 
journal. Park’s nature was broad and bold, and scorned conven- 
tionalities and falsé pretence. George Outram, a lawyer and editor 
of a Glasgow newspaper, author of several humorous sonzs and 
lyrics upon the odds and ends of legal practice, among which the 
“ Annuity” survives in perennial youth in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
society, and brother of the gallant Sir James Outram, of Indian 
fame, used to say of Park, that he liked him because he was not 
smooth and conventional. “ There is not in the world,” he said to 
me on one occasion, “ another man with so many delightful corners 
in his character as Park. We are all of us much too smooth and 
rounded off. Give me Park and genuine nature, and all the more 
corners the better.” 

Park had a very loud voice, and sang Scotch songs perhaps with 
more vehemence than many people would admire, but with a hearty 
appreciation that was pleasant to witness. It is related that a 
deputation of Glasgow bailies came up to London, with Lord Pro- 
vost Lumsden at their head, in reference to the Loch Katrine Water 
Bill, for the supply of Glasgow with pure water, which was then 
before Parliament, and that they invited their distinguished towns- 
man to dine with them at the Victoria Hotel, Euston Square. After 
dinner Park was called upon for a song, and as there was nobody in 
the dining-room but one old gentleman, who, according to the 
waiter, was very deaf, Park consented to sing, and sang in his very 
best style the triumphant Jacobite ballad of “ Hey, Johnnie Cope, 
are ye wauking yet,” till, as one of the bailies said, “ he made the 
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rafters ring, and might have been heard at St. Paul’s.” The deaf 
gentleman, as soon as the song was concluded, is reported to have 
made his way to the table, and apologising for addressing a company 
of strangers, to have turned to Park and said, with extraordinary 
fervour and emotion, “May God Almighty bless you, sir, and pour 
his choicest blessings upon your head! For thirty years I have been 
stone deaf and have not heard the sound of the human voice. But 
I heard your song, every word of it ; God bless you !” 

Upon one occasion, when we were travelling together in the 
Western Highlands, the captain of one of the Hutcheson steamers 
was exceedingly courteous and attentive to his passengers, and took 
great pains to point out to those who were making this delightful 
journey for the first time all the picturesque objects on the route. 
At one of the landing-places the young Earl of Durham was taken 
on board, with his servants, and from that moment the captain had 
neither eyes nor ears for any other person in the vessel. He 
lavished the most obsequious and fulsome attention upon his lord- 
ship, and when Park asked him a question, cut him short with a 
snappish reply. Park was disgusted, and expressed his opinion of 
the captain in a manner more forcible than polite. As there was a 
break in the navigation in consequence of some repairs that were 
being effected in one of the locks, the passengers had to disembark 
and proceed by omnibus to another steamer that awaited their 
arrival at Loch Lochy. Park mounted on the box by the side of 
the driver, and was immediately addressed by the captain, “Come 
down out of that, you sir! That seat’s reserved for his lordship !” 
Park’s anger flashed forth like an electric spark, “ And who are you, 
sir, that you dare address a gentleman in that manner?” “I am the 
captain of the boat, sir, and I order you to come down out of that.” 
“Captain! be hanged!” said Park, “the coachman might as well call 
himself a captain as you. The only difference between you is, that 
he is the driver of a land omnibus and that you are the driver of an 
aquatic omnibus.” The young Earl laughed, and quietly took his 
place in the interior of the vehicle, leaving Park in undisputed pos- 
session of the box-seat. 

His contempt for toadyism in all its shapes and manifestations 
was extreme. There was an enginehr of some repute in his day, 
with whom he had often come into contact, and whom he especially 
disliked for his slavish subservience to rank and title. The engineer 
meeting Park on board of the boat, said, “ Mr. Park, I wish you not 
to talk about me! I am told that you said, I was not worth a 
damn! Is it true?” “ Well,” replied Park, “it may be ; but if I 
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said so I underrated you. I think you are worth two damns, and I 
damn you twice !” 

On another occasion, when attending a soirée at Lady Byron’s, he 
was so annoyed at finding no other refreshment than tea, which he 
did not care for, and very weak port wine negus, which he detested as 
an unmanly and unheroic drink, that he took his departure, resolved 
to go in search of some stronger potation. The footman in the 
hall, addressing him deferentially in search of a “ tip,” said, “Shall I 
call your carriage, my lord?” “I’m not a lord,” said Park, in a 
voice like that of a stentor. “I beg pardon, sir, shall I call your 
carriage?” “I have not got a carriage ! Give me my walking stick ! 
And now,” he added, slipping a shilling into the man’s hand, “ can 
you tell me of any decent public-house in the neighbourhood where 
I can get a glass of brandy-and-water? The very smell of her 
ladyship’s negus is enough to make one sick.” 

Park resided for a year or two in Edinburgh, and procured 
several commissions for the busts of legal and other notabilities, and, 
what was in a higher degree in accordance with his tastes, for some 
life-size statues of characters in the poems and novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, to complete the Scott monument in Princes Street. He also 
executed, without a commission, a gigantic model for a statue of Sir 
William Wallace, for whose name and fame he had the most en- 
thusiastic veneration, with the idea that the patriotic feelings of the 
Scottish nation would be so far excited by his work as to justify an 
appeal to the public to set it up in bronze or marble [he preferred 
bronze,] on the Calton Hill, amid other monuments to the memory 
of illustrious Scotsmen. But the deeds of Wallace were too far back 
in the haze of bygone ages to excite much contemporary interest. 
The model was a noble work, eighteen feet high, and wholly nude. 
Some of his friends suggested to him that a little drapery would be 
more in accordance with Scottish ideas, than a figure so nude 
that it dispensed even with the customary fig-leaf. Park revolted 
at the notion of the fig-leaf, “a cowardly, indecent subterfuge,” 
he said. “To the pure all things are pure, as St. Paul says. 
There is nothing impure in nature, but only in the mind of 
man. Rather than put on the fig-leaf I would dash the model to 
pieces.” “But the drapery?” said a friend, the late Alexander 
Russel of the Scotsman. “ What I have done I have done, and I will 
not spoil my design. Wallace was once a man, and if he had lived 
in the last century and I had to model his statue, I would have 
draped it or put it in armour as if he had been the Duke of 
Marlborough or Prince Eugene. But the memory of Wallace is 
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scarcely the memory of a man but of a demigod. Wallace is a 
myth ; and as a myth he does not require clothes.” “Very true,” 
said Russel, “but you are anxious to procure the public support and 
the public guineas, and you'll never get them for a naked giant.” 
“Then [ll smash the model,” said the indignant and disspirited 
artist. And he did so, and a beautiful work was lost to the world 
for ever. 

At the time of our first acquaintance Park was somewhat smitten 
by the charms of a beautiful young woman in Greenock, the daughter 
of one of ‘his oldest and best friends. The lady had no knowledge 
of art, and scarcely knew what was meant by the word sculptor. She 
asked him one day whether he cut marble chimney-pieces? This 
was too much. He was dési//ustonné and humiliated, and the amatory 
flame flickered out, no more to be relighted. 

Park and I and three or four friends were once together on the 
top of Ben Lomond, on a fine clear day in August. The weather 
was lovely, but oppressively hot, and the fatigue of climbing was 
great, but not excessive. At the summit, so pure was the atmosphere 
that looking eastward we could distinctly see Arthur’s Seat, over- 
looking Edinburgh, and the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth, twenty 
miles beyond. Looking westward, we could distinctly see Ailsa 
Craig in the Firth of Clyde. Thus the eye surveyed the whole diameter 
of Scotland. By a strange effect of atmosphere the peak o1 
Goatfell in Arran, separated optically from the mountain by a belt 
of thick white cloud, seemed to be preternaturally raised to a height 
of atleast 20,000 feet above the sea. I pointed it out to Park. 
“ Nonsense!” he said. “ Why Goatfell would be higher than the 
Himalayahs if your notion were correct.” ‘ But I know the shape of 
the peak,” I replied ; ‘I have been on the top of Goatfell at least 
half-a-dozen times, and would swear to it, as to the nose on your 
face.” And as we were speaking the white cloud was dissipated, 
and the Himalayan peak seemed to descend slowly and take its 
place on the body of Goatfeli, from which it had appeared to have 
been dissevered. ‘ Well,” he said, “things are not what they seem, 
and I maintain that it was as high as the Himalayahs or Chimborazo 
while the appearance lasted.” 

The mountain at this time shone in pale rose-like glow, and Park, 
inspired by the grandeur of the scene, preached usa very eloquent 
little sermon, addressing himself to the sun, on the inherent dignity 
and beauty of sun-worship as practised by the modern Parsees and 
the ancient Druids. He concluded by a lament that his own art was 
powerless to represent or personify the grand forces of nature as 
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the Greeks had attempted to do. “The Apollo Belvidere,” he 
said, “is the representative of a beautiful young man. But it is 
not Apollo. Art can represent Venus—the perfection of female 
beauty, and Mars—the perfection of manly vigour; but Apollo; 
no! Yet I think I would have tried Apollo myself if I had lived 
in Athens two thousand years ago.” 

* ¢ A living dog is better than a dead lion.’ ” 

“True,” said Park, “I am a living dog, Phidias is a dead lion. 
I have to model the unintellectual faces of rich cheesemongers, or 
grocers, or ironmasters, and put dignity into them, if I can, which 
is difficult. And when I add the dignity, they complain of the bad 
likeness, so that I often think I'd rather be a cheesemonger than 
a sculptor.” 

I called at Park’s studio one morning, and was informed that he 
every minute expected a visit from the great general Sir Charles 
James Napier—for whose character and achievements he had the 
highest admiration. He considered him by far the greatest soldier of 
modern times—and had prevailed upon the general to sit to him for 
his bust. Park asked me to stay and be introduced to him, and 
nothing loth, I readily consented. I had not long to wait. The 
general had a nose like the beak of an eagle—larger and more 
conspicuous on his leonine and intellectual face than that of the 
Duke of Wellington, whose nose was familiar in the purlieus of the 
Horse Guards. It procured for him the title of “conkey” from the 
street urchins, and I recognised him at a glance as soon as he 
entered. On his taking the seat for Park to model his face in clay, 
the sculptor asked him not to think of too many things at a time, but 
to keep his mind fixed on one subject. The general did his best to 
comply with the request, with the result that his face soon assumed a 
fixed and sleepy expression, without a trace of intellectual animation. 
Park suddenly startled him by inquiring, “Is it true, general, that 
you gave way—retreated in fact—at the battle of ——? (naming the 
place, which I have forgotten). The general’s eyes flashed sudden 
fire, and he was about to reply indignantly when Park quietly 
remarked, plying his modelling tool on the face at the time, “ That'll 
do, general, the expression is admirable !” The general saw through 
the manceuvre, and laughed heartily. 

The general’s statue in Trafalgar Square is an admirable likeness. 
Park was much disappointed at not receiving the commission to 
execute it. 

Park modelled a bust of myself, for which he would not accept 
payment. He found it a very difficult task to perform. I had to sit to 
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him at least fifty times before he could please himself with his work. 
On one occasion he lost all patience, and swearing lustily, more suo, 
dashed the clay into a shapeless mass with his fist. ‘“D—n you,” 
he said, “ why don’t you keep to one face? You seem to have fifty 
faces in a minute, and all different! I never but once had another 
face that gave me half the trouble.” 

“ And whose was the other?” I inquired. 

“ Sir Charles Barry’s ” (architect of the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster). ‘ He drove me to despair with his sudden changes of 
expression. He was a very Proteus as far as his face was concerned, 
and you're another. Why don’t you keep thinking of one thing 
while I am modelling, or why can’t you retain one expression for at 
least five minutes ? ” 

It was not till fully three months after this outburst that he took 
courage to begin again, growling and grumbling at his work, but 
determining, he said, not to be beaten either by Sir Charles or myself. 
“ Poets and architects, and painters and musicians, and novelists,” he 
said, “ are all difficult subjects for the sculptor. Give me the face of 
a soldier,” he added, ‘‘ such a face as that of the Emperor Napoleon. 
There is no mistake about hat ; or, better still, that of Sir Charles 
James Napier! If there is not very much immortal soul, so called, in 
the faces of such men, there is a very great deal of body.” 

Park was commissioned by the late Duke of Hamilton to model 
a bust of Napoleon III., and produced, perhaps the very finest of all 
the fine portrait-busts which ever proceeded from his chisel. The 
Emperor impressed Park in the most favourable manner, and he 
always spoke of him in terms of enthusiastic admiration, as well for 
the innate heroism as for the tenderness of his character. “ All true 
heroes,” he said, “are tender-hearted ; and the man who can fight 
most bravely has always the readiest drop of moisture in his eye 
when a noble deed is mentioned or a chord of human sympathy is 
touched.” The bust of Napoleon was lost in the wreck of the vessel 
that conveyed it from Dover to Calais, but the Duke of Hamilton 
commissioned the sculptor to execute a second copy from the clay 
model, which duly reached its destination. 

Patric Park died before he was fifty, and when, to all appearance, 
there were many happy and prosperous years before him, when having 
surmounted his early difficulties, he might have looked forward to 
the design and completion of the many noble works to which he pined 
to devote his mature energies, after emancipation from the slavery of 
what he called “busting ” the effigies of “cheesemongers.” He had 
been for some months in Manchester, plying his vocation among the 
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rich notabilities of that prosperous city, when one day, emerging from 
a carriage at the railway station, he observed a porter with a huge 
basket of ice upon his head, staggering under the load and ready to 
fall. Park rushed forward to the man’s assistance, prevented him 
from falling, steadied the load upon his head by a great muscular 
exertion, and suddenly found his mouth full of blood. He had broken 
a blood-vessel ; and stretching forth his hand, took a lump of ice 
from the basket, and held it in his mouth to stop the bleeding. He 
proceeded to the nearest chemist’s shop for advice and relief, and 
was forthwith conveyed to his hotel, delirious. A neighbouring 
doctor was called in, Park beseeching him for brandy. The brandy 
was refused. A telegram was sent to his own physician in London. 
He came down by the next train, and expressed a strong opinion on 
seeing the body and learning all the facts, that the brandy ought to have 
been given. But he arrived too late. The noble, the generous, the 
gifted Park was no more, and an attached young wife and hundreds of 
friends, amongst whom the writer of these words was one of the most 
attached, were “left lamenting.” 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


(Zo be conc’uded.) 
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RICHARD LOVELACE. 


N the year 1791 there appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine a 
series of papers from’ the pen of the antiquary Sir Egerton 
Brydges (Cliffordiensis) upon the genealogy and life of Richard 
Lovelace. It would be unfair to the researches of the younger 
Hazlitt, and to the brief notices scattered sparsely through the pages 
of “ Notes and Queries,” to say that the lapse of nearly a century 
has added nothing to our knowledge of this brilliant and unfortunate 
man, but it is at least true that important points in his history have 
remained in obscurity and doubt, and the blunders of Hasted, the 
historian of Kent, have been perpetuated by subsequent biographers. 
As the result of inquiries extending over a considerable period, it is 
for the first time possible to present a complete life of Richard 
Lovelace, the poet and soldier, to the lovers of English literature. 

In the retired village of Bethersden, five and a half miles south- 
west of the market town of Ashford, there existed in the days of 
Charles I. the house and manor of Lovelace. The village lies 
pleasantly within the boundary of the Weald, in a cultivated plain, 
on the skirt of the hop country. The hills beyond Ashford are 
visible, and the forest of Chiddenden stretches to the south-west. 
The church, which is dedicated to S. Margaret, is in the Perpendicular 
style, and has recently been restored. It consists of nave and two 
aisles, three chancels, and an embattled tower on the west, which is 
of handsome proportions. The Lovelace chancel on the north side 
was built in early times by a member of that family, and in it there 
was founded, about the reign of King Henry VI., a perpetual chantry 
by William Lovelace, ‘‘ mercer and merchant adventurer of London,” 
who was buried in the middle chancel. This chantry was dissolved, 
anno 2 Edward VI.! 

The site of the manorial house of Lovelace is now occupied by a 
substantial farm-house of red brick, which bears the family name— 
Lovelace Farm. It stands somewhat back from the road, with a 
smooth lawn in front of it skirted by young fir-trees. The garden 
with the adjoining fields covers 300 acres of ground. The rear of 

1 Hasted, 
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the building, including the long, dark kitchen, with its red brick floor 
and vast open fireplace, is in all probability part of the original 
structure—that structure which was the “seminary or seed-plot 
whence a race of gentlemen issued forth, who have in military affairs 
achieved reputation and honour with a prodigal loss and expense 
both of blood and life, and by their deep judgment in the Municipal 
Law have deserved well of the Commonwealth.”! 

Old even in the days of Charles I., this manor had passed 
through various hands before coming into the possession of the 
family whose name it bears, and who have made it worthy to be 
numbered among those “ famous Kentish houses,” around which so 
many memories are gathered. It was in early times the property of 
a family named Grunsted, or Greenstreet, the last of whom, Henry 
de Grunsted, “emp. Edward IIL., transferred it by sale to one Kinet 
who in the forty-first year of the same reign again conveyed it by 
sale to John Lovelace. 

The materials for the genealogical history of this family are by 
no means extensive. The first bearer of this name known to be 
possessed of lands in Kent was John Lovelace, who held the 
manor of Lovelace, Bethersden, emp. Edward III.? In the reign 
of Henry VI., Richard Lovelace, of Queenhythe, London, whom 
Sir Egerton Brydges describes, apparently on conjecture, as “a 
younger branch of this house,” purchased the manor of Good- 
nestone in Sittingbourne, and Bayford Castle,* from the previous 
owner, Humphrey Chevy. His son Lancelot inherited Bayford, 
and purchased the manor of Hevor in Kingsdown. In the time of 
James I., this branch, which had gradually enlarged its possessions 
in the county, succeeded, it is not known how, to the seat at 
Bethersden, and it is from this branch that Richard Lovelace, the 
poet, descended. 

The accompanying genealogical tree, showing the descendants of 
the Queenhythe-Bayford branch, is as complete as the scanty 
information which exists wilt permit it to be made. 

Sir William Lovelace (ob. 1629) married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Aucher, Esq., and died, leaving one son, who in turn mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir William Barnes, of Woolwich, by whom 
he possessed a seat in that town. Here, in 1618, was born Richard 


 Philipot, Villare Cantianum, p. 72. ? Hasted iii. 239. 

* Bayford Castle, near Sittingbourne, occupies the site of a structure said to 
have been erected by King Alfred as a counter fort to Castle Rough. The moat 
and fragment of a wall remain. At the end of the sixteenth century it became a 
farm-house. Murray’s Handbook of Kent. 
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Lovelace, the subject of this memoir. Among the few particulars of 
his early life which have been handed down, it is stated that he was 
educated at Charterhouse ; but as the date of his entrance is not 
found in any of the school records, some doubt has necessarily 
existed upon this point. It was, naturally, surprising that the heir of 
an ancient house, whose patrimony was supposed to be considerable, 
should be received as a foundation scholar in an unperverted charity 
of recent date.' The following document, which has recently come 
to light, will be read therefore with no ordinary interest. It is 
endorsed as follows : “ For one of Sir William Lovelace’s Sons.” 


From His Majesty to ye Governour of Sutton’s Hospitall, 

Whereas we are given to understand that Sir William Lovelace after he had 
served about forty years in ye warres, and was slaynte at ye last siege of Grolle,? 
and his fortune most depending upon ye warres left his Lady ritch only in great 
store of children, and she most humbly beseeching us to bestow one of our places 
in Sutton’s Hospitall upon one of hir sonnes, Wee are well pleased to grant hir 
request. Wherefore our royal pleasure is that ye Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and other ye governours of ye said Hospitall doe take order that Thomas 
Lovelace hir sonne may be admitted into ye said house in our prime place at ye 
next thereon. , 

Given under our hand this day * in ye fourth yeare of our reign. 

[CHARLES REx.] 
The volume which contains this document is now in the British 
Museum. It is numbered 2553 of the Egerton collection of MSS., 
fol. 50 B., and was purchased of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, April 
26, 1879. It remains now to prove, by the consideration of a few 
simple facts, that the Thomas Lovelace mentioned in the warrant 

was in reality the poet, who is confused with his younger brother. 
As the charity of Sutton’s Hospital was at this period not twenty 
years old, it is probable that the rules were in full force. Now, one 
of the orders signed by Charles I. in 1627, about a year previous to 
the issue of the warrant, directed the schoolmaster to “ admit none 
under the age of ten years and above fourteen, else he should answer 
to the contrary.” If, then, Richard Lovelace was born in 1618, he 
would, in the fourth year of this reign, 1628-1629, be just the age 
required, namely ten years, and his brother Thomas, the fourth son, 


 Charterhouse—originally a monastery, founded by Sir Walter Manny—passed 
at the dissolution into various hands, and it was on May 9, 1611, seven years 
before the birth of Lovelace, that the generous and opulent merchant, Sir 
Thomas Sutton, purchased it from the Ear! of Suffolk, and endowed it with all 
his wealth. 

2 In Holland. 

* The blank exists in the MS., which is, of course, a cofy of the original 
warrant, 
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would at the most be only six years old. There is, therefore, good 
reason to conclude that the warrant was issued for Thomas Lovelace 
in error for Richard, the only son eligible for admission to the 
school, and was actually used for him. 

At the age of sixteen, Lovelace left Charterhouse for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and matriculated at Gloucester Hall on the 27th 
of June, 1639.' This was an ancient house of learning, built by 
the Benedictine monks of S. Peter’s Monastery, Gloucester, for 
the education of their novices. After the dissolution, it served as 
the palace of the first Bishop of Oxford, and in 1559 it passed into 
the possession of the President of S. John Baptist’s College, and 
was converted into a hall for academical students. It was not till 
the reign of Queen Anne that this hall was erected into a college 
under the name of Worcester College, by which it is still known. 

It is at this period that the romantic life of the poet, inserted 
by Anthony & Wood in his noble “ Athenae,” first becomes useful. 
The information it.contains was obtained by the biographer at a time 
when many personal friends of the poet were still living, and with 
these he claims to have conversed. 

When Lovelace was first entered of Gloucester Hall, he is 
described by Wood as “‘ being then accounted the most amiable and 
beautiful person that ever eye beheld; a person also of innate 
modesty, virtue, and courtly deportment, which made him then, but 
especially after, when he retired to the great city, much admired and 
adored by the female sex.” It was here, and at this early age, that 
he first gave indications of that literary talent which he afterwards 
displayed more signally. Here, and upon his first arrival, he com- 
posed a comedy entitled “ The Scholar,” which was afterwards acted 
with great applause at the theatre in Salisbury Court, but was never 
published, and no trace of it remains. 

Two years afterwards, in 1636, upon the occasion of a royal visit 
to Oxford, Lovelace was actually created, among other persons of 
quality, an M.A. of the University, though only of two years’ stand- 
ing. This was “ at the request of a great lady belonging to the 
Queen,” made to Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor of 
the University. ‘* At this time,” says Wood, “ his conversation being 
made public, and consequently his ingenuity of soul discovered, he 
became as much admired by the male as before by the female sex.” 

Had talents such as these, evinced even in his boyhood, found 
room for development, it is difficult to think what heights would 
have been unattainable for one so gifted. But he was thrown upon 


1 Hazlitt. 
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a stormy and violent time, and was destined to waste the splendours 
of his intellect, and the resources of his inheritance, in the struggle 
between King and Commons, which was upon the point of breaking 
out. 

The year 1638 is the probable period at which Lovelace left 
Oxford and repaired to the Court. He was twenty years old, a 
youth of great promise and noble nature, of “ high erected thought, 
seated in a heart of courtesy,” ! generous in his disposition, and mag- 
nificent in his tastes. His inheritance was doubtless taxed that he 
might be enabled to present himself at the “ great city” in a way 
which was worthy of the old family he represented. Doubtless also 
he had many friends to welcome him, and he was taken into the 
favour of Lord George Goring, afterwards Earl of Norwich. Enter- 
ing the army as an ensign, he did not long remain inactive, but 
accompanied his regiment in the Scotch expedition of 1639. 

The treaty which was soon after concluded at Dunse did not 
afford to the young soldier much opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self. But the peace did not long continue ; and a second expedition 
took place in 1640. At this time, Lovelace was commissioned as 
captain in the same regiment, and jis said to have written a tragedy 
entitled, “The Soldier,” which, like the noble and delightful “ Phar- 
onnida” of a contemporary poet, and equally true-hearted loyalist, 
William Chamberlayne, was in all probability written during intervals 
of active service in the tent and by the camp fire. This play was, 
unfortunately, neither acted nor printed, and, like the Oxford comedy, 
no trace of it remains. 

A truce being soon after agreed to at Ripon, Lovelace obtained 
leave of absence, and quickly took possession of his country resi- 
dence at Bethersden, and other estates in the county of Kent. 
The value of Bethersden is fixed by Wood at £500 per annum of 
the coinage of that period ; and this leads us to the consideration 
of the patrimony of the poet. 

Much as we are indebted to Hasted, the historian of Kent, his 
account of Lovelace is a mass of errors which the least intelligent 
comparison on his part would have corrected ; but, like too many of 
our county historians, the vast mass of his materials overwhelmed 
and confused their collector. The patrimony of Lovelace has been 
grossly exaggerated. In addition to Bethersden, he is described by 
Hasted as inheriting Bayford Castle, the manor of Goodnestone in 
Sittingbourne, the manors of Kingsdown, near Farningham, Hevor, 
and a moiety of the manor of Chipsted, which would have certainly 

’ Sir Philip Sidney, 
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insured him an almost princely fortune ; but the history of these 
places proves that, for the most part, they had long passed away 
from the family. 

In the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Thomas Lovelace 
and William, his cousin, alienated Goodnestone and Bayford to Mr. 
Ralph Finch, of Kingsdown.' Kingsdown, Hevor, and a moiety of 
Chipsted were carried as a marriage portion, in the reign of James L, 
by Margaret, daughter of Richard Lovelace, to Henry Coke, Esq., of 
Thurrington, fifth son of Sir Edward Coke, the celebrated Lord Chief 
Justice.? 

By this account, the patrimony of the poet is reduced to the 
single manor of Lovelace, and justifies the statement in the warrant 
that Lady Lovelace was “ ritch only in great store of children.” But 
the History of Kent does not seem to have proved interesting reading 
to Mr. Hazlitt, and his enquiries in this direction were not pursued 
so far even as the index might have led them. He has overlooked, 
therefore, the following points :—The ‘manor of Bardinden, in the 
parish of Rucking, was inherited by Richard Lovelace, who, soon 
after the death of Charles I., sold it to Mr. Hulse.* Eleven 
hundred acres of the manor of Bosendene, in the vi//e of Dun- 
kirk, seem also to have come down to him. In the third place, 
there was the “seat” at Woolwich, which the poet’s mother had 
brought to her husband. Finally, the convent of the Grey Friars, 
Canterbury, was in the possession of a certain Sir William Lovelace, 
Knt., said to have died in 1629, and to have been buried at Bethers- 
den ; but the tendency of Hasted to confuse together all persons of 
this family who bore the same christian name, makes it difficult to 
say whether this house was inherited by the poet. The nature of . 
the tenure is another doubtful point. Thomas Lovelace had long 
previously “ procured his Jands in this county to be disgavelled,” by 
the Act passed anno 2 and 3 Henry VI. But this was a collateral 
branch of the family. If the lands were distributed equally among 
the five sons, the most that the eldest could inherit would be the 
single manor of Bethersden ; but the strictest entailment would not 
have procured to the poet the great wealth with which he has been 
gratuitously endowed, and it is in all respects probable that he was 
a county gentleman possessed of a sufficient, but moderate com. 
petence. 

At Bethersden, he was elected a Commissioner of the Peace, and 


1 Hasted, vol. ii. p. 612. 
2 Harleian MS. No. 6687, Part I. ; Hasted, i. p. 287. 
* Hasted. 
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in this capacity, “he was made choice of by the whole body of the 
county of Kent, at an assize, to deliver the Kentish Petition to the 
House of Commons.”! As the presentation of this petition was the 
turning-point in the life of Richard Lovelace, some account of its 
contents will be necessary. 

The Kentish Petition was for the general redress of grievances, 
and was presented to Parliament on March 28th, 1642. It was 
styled, ‘‘ The Petition of the Gentry, Ministers, Commonalty, and 
Councillors of Kent, agreed upon at the Generall Assizes last holden 
for that County, to the Honourable House of Commons assembled 
in Parliament.” The persons principally concerned in its authorship 
were Sir Edward Dering, of Surrenden, Bart., Sir Roger Twysden, 
Sir George Strode,? Knts., and Mr. Richard Spencer. The first was 
a devoted and gallant loyalist, who, as it appears from a pamphlet of 
the period, was committed to the Tower on February 2nd, 1641, and 
his books were burnt by the common executioner. In August 1642, 
he was particularly active in and around Dover in the King’s cause, 
and in September of the same year his house was plundered by the 
soldiers of the Parliament. 

The document was duly presented, and was at once voted sedi- 
tious, and contrary to privilege and the peace of the kingdom. It 
was, at least, twice printed in pamphlets of the period, and the title- 
page of the second copy states that the petition being delivered to 
Judge Mallet (who was for that circuit), and afterwards to the Earl 
of Bristol, and being by them concealed from the Parliament, they 
were, for the same, both committed to the Tower. On the 7th of 
April, it was ordered by both Houses that the Kentish Petition 
should be burned by the hands of the common hangman. 

These extreme measures produced different feelings in the county 
according to the zeal of its subscribers. The more timid drew back, 
and, disclaiming the former document, prepared another for Parlia- 
ment. This petition was destroyed in turn by Richard Lovelace, 
who was present with some companions, in open court, on the ground 
that it contained many falsities. The indignation of the rejected 
petitioners did not stop here. Infuriated at the gross injustice with 
which they believed themselves to have been treated, they adopted a 
course which the least hesitation would have told them must be 
attended with heavy penalties. 


! Wood. 
? The name of this gentleman is included with those of many noble persons 


¢*who shall expect noe pardon” in an important document preserved in the 
Record Office, and entitled, ‘‘ Proposals sent to the King at ye Isle of Wight,” 
October 1648, 
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An obscure pamphlet of the period, preserved in the King’s Col- 
lection, at the British Museum, and which is one of the most absurd 
specimens of typographical and orthographical mistakes, gives us the 
following facts :— 

On the 29th of April, at 9 o’clock in the morning, a band of 
Kentish men, to the number of fourteen score, met by appointment 
at Blackheath. ‘hey were headed by Captain Richard Lovelace 
and Sir William Boteler; their object was to present again the 
rejected petition. ‘They marched two in a rank to the Boro’, and 
then the chain was drawn across the bridge, and Captain Bunch with 
his company at the Bridge-foot demanded their intent. The two 
foremost, who were doubtless the leaders, replied that they came to 
deliver a petition to Parliament, and their petition having been read, 
Captain Bunch demanded why they were armed. They answered 
that they had only the arms of gentlemen, and after some altercation 
consented to deliver up their swords. 

“Tt was observed by divers at the Royal Exchange,” says the 
same curious pamphlet, “that as Captain Boteler and the rest passed 
by, his horse stumbled in a very fair, plain place, so that he fell over 
his horse’s neck, and divers of the spectators being by, one of them 
said to the rest, ‘ Take notice of this man ; this is an ominous thing ; 
mark what will befall him !’” 

The quaint superstition was destined in this instance to be abun- 
dantly verified. Accompanied by several gentlemen, who were for 
the most part probably under age, Lovelace and Boteler proceeded 
to the House with the petition, which, upon permission being granted, 
they presented, and withdrew. The petition was read, and being 
found to be identical with the one which had recently been burnt, 
Captain Lovelace was called in and questioned. He admitted hav- 
ing heard that a similar petition had been burnt by order of the 
House. Sir William Boteler was also called in, and said he had 
heard of a petition being burnt because irregularly presented. They 
had delivered the present one at the command of the gentlemen on 
Blackheath. 

It was presently resolved by the House that Captain Lovelace 
should be committed to the Gate- House,! and Sir William Boteler tothe 
Fleet’; and the order for their incarceration was given accordingly. 


‘The Gate-House prison in Westminster was erected by Walter Warfield, 
cellarer and butler to the Abbey, in the reign of Edward III. ‘‘ Once the principal 
approach to the monastery, it stood at the western entrance of Tothill Street, 
and consisted of two gates, the southern, a receptacle for felons, while the 


eastern was the Bishop of London’s prison for clerks convict. The rooms over 
KK 2 
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Lovelace and Boteler were committed on the last day of April. 
Those who had accompanied them to the House were dismissed with 
a solemn caution, their youth excusing them from punishment. 
These, with the rest of the “fourteen score” who had assembled on 
Blackheath, returned, after this abortive proceeding, into their own 
county. 

On the 4th of May, the House of Commons gave orders for the 
preparation of charges against the prisoners, but nothing more was 
heard upon the subject till the 12th, when Sir William Boteler peti- 
tioned for his release on bail. This appeal was treated with silent 
contempt, but it was repeated on the 17th of June, when ample and 
satisfactory sureties being forthcoming he was admitted to bail.' 

At a later hour of the same day, the petition of Richard Lovelace 
was also presented and read, apparently for the first time. No other 
reason can be assigned for the delay than the high spirit of the poet- 
soldier, which for five weeks delayed his application for release. 
This petition has been fortunately saved from destruction in the Great 
Fire of London, owing to its preservation among the Historical Manu- 
scripts of the House of Lords. It consists of a single foolscap sheet 
written in a singularly clear and beautiful Italian hand. We are 
indebted for its first discovery to Mr. Eglinton Bailey, who in the year 
1876 published it in “ Notes and Queries,” with other useful and in- 
teresting information concerning the poet’s imprisonment. It is the 
only extant specimen of the prose writing of Richard Lovelace, and 
if on this account only, deserves to be inserted here. 


Zo the HONOURABLE THE House OF COMMONS. 

The humble petition of RIcHARD LOVELACE, Esq". 
SHEWETH, 

That your petitioner beeinge verie sensible of the displeasure of this Great 
Assemblie, the sadde effect whereof he hath allreadie felt allmost these seu’n 
weekes by his imprisonment within the Gate-House, expectinge patientlie your 
farther purpose ; in all humilitie doth offer to your wise considerations, that your 
petitioner beeinge confined here in this Springe-tide of Action, when open 
Rebellion treads on the late ‘peacefull bosom of his Majestie’s Kingdome of 





the north gate adjoining were for offenders committed from the Liberties or City 
of Westminster, debtors, and prisoners from the Court of Conscience.” In the 
year 1776, being in a dangerous and ruinous condition, it was pulled down by 
order of the Dean and Chapter. 

1 «* Die Veneris, 17° Junii, 1642. The humble Petition of Sir William Boteler, 
Prisoner in the Fleete, desiring that he may be at liberty upon Bail, was this day 
read, and it is resolved upon the Question, that Sir William Boteler be forthwith 
bailed upon the Security of Sir John Mounson and Sir Peter Richaut, the 
Principal in the sum of £10,000, the Securities in £5,000 a-piece.” Commons 
Fournal, Vol. Il. 
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Ireland, is to his farther Greefe disabled from discharginge part of that duetie, 
which he owes unto his kinge and countrie by his service there ; to which he longe 
since had a resolution not onlie to devote himselfe, but to imploy such summes of 
monie as latelie he sett out and destin’d to the same intent. 

He therefore humblie prayes that in your wonted Clemencie you would be 
pleas’d to make a favourable, mild construction of his actions, from whence he 
may receive your gentle thoughts, and by your Gratious Order be admitted to his 
former. Libertie, or if your well-knowne Wisdomes shall conceive this Course 
more fitt ; to be allow’d but a conditionall freedome, and for the certaintie of his 
attendance on your future pleasures he will humblie offer the ingagement of some 
able friends as a sufficient bayle, and hee will ever praye that a most happie ende 
may close up all your labours and Indevours, 

RIcH. LOUELACE. 
This interesting document is indexed in the fifteenth volume of the 
Report of the Commission on Historical MSS. 

The petition of Richard Lovelace was presented on the 17th of 
June,' and four days later he was liberated from the Gate-House upon 
personal security to the amount of £10,000, and two sureties of 
£5,000 each. The sureties of Lovelace were William Clarke, Esq.,? 
of Wrotham, Kent, and Thomas Fludd, Esq., of Gore Court, Otham, 
near Maidstone, probably a descendant or relative of Robert Fludd 
(Robertus de Fluctibus), the great English Rosicrucian. 

The enormous amount of the security was probably as dispro- 
portioned to the fortune of the offender as it was certainly to the 
nature of the offence, but this tyrannical proceeding was characteristic 
of the period. A few words concerning. his companion in misfortune 
will close this account of the imprisonment of Richard Lovelace. 

Sir William Boteler, of Berham Court, Teston, Kent, was dis- 
tinguished equally for loyalty and valour, and he received the order 
of knighthood and a pension from Charles I. Soon after his imprison- 
ment his mansion was mercilessly plundered by Colonel Sandys with 
a party of dragoons, when everything valuable was taken or destroyed. 
The owner was apparently absent, and the following curious story is 
told in a scarce pamphlet of the period, entitled “Speciall Passages and 
Certain Information from severall Places,” Sept. 1642. ‘When the 
soldiers came to search Sir William Boteler’s house for arms (a great 
delinquent to the Parliament and fomentor of the distractions of this 
county), his Butler carried some of the Commanders (that spake in a 


' Harleian MS. 163, fol. 570 b. ‘*Mr. Bainton delivered in the Petition 
of Captaine Lovelace, in which hee desired to be bailed, having formerlie delivered 
in ye dangerous Kentish Petition, which saide Petition beinge full of submission, 
hee was bailed accordinglie without anie debate.” 

? For the pedigree of this gentleman, see Part I. p. 7, of Philipot’s Visitation 
of Kent, taken 1619, published in 1863 from a manuscript of Sir Edward Dering. 
The Wrotham Register contains the date of his birth, March 3, 1624, 
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friendly and civill manner unto him to show them where his Master’s 
arms were) into the house of office, they reproving him for it, he an- 
swered, it was a place good enough for Roundheadsto search in, where- 
upon they took him by the shoulders and said they would seek no 
further, since he had put that scorn upon them, but would make him- 
self confess where the arms lay, to effect which they heated a tobacco 
pipe, and warmed his hands therewith till he confessed where the arms 
were.” 

Sir William Boteler shortly afterwards attempted to join the King 
at Nottingham, but, together with his son,' he was taken on the way 
by the country people, and sent as a prisoner to London. 

Here he was committed for six months to the Gate-House, and 
his estate was sequestered, but before the term of his confinement 
had expired he escaped to Oxford, and with the remnant of his ruined 
fortune he raised a regiment for the King’s service, and died fighting 
bravely at the head of it in the battle of Cropredy Bridge, June 29th, 
1644. 

The materials for the biography of Lovelace after his release from 
the Gate-House are very meagre. It was a condition of this release 
that he should keep within the lines of communication, and during 
this period, “ he lived,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, who follows Wood, 
“beyond the income of his estate, to keep up the credit and reputa- 
tion of the King’s cause, by furnishing men with horses and arms, 
and by relieving ingenious men in want, whether scholars, musicians, 
or soldiers. He furnished also his two brothers, Colonel Francis, 
and Captain William Lovelace (afterwards slain at Carmarthen) with 
money for the King’s cause ; and his other brother, Dudley Posthu- 
mous, he supported in Holland to study tactics and fortification in that 
school of war.” Moreover, he wasted his fortune in Royalist plots, 
and the restraint which the terms of his release imposed on him 
appears to have been soon broken through, and he must have sacri- 
ficed in consequence the enormous bail which he had provided, and 
have made in addition an arrangement with his sureties which was 
honourable to himself and satisfactory to them. 

The next four years were spent probably in the active service of 
his king, and the imagination will picture him as present in all those 
battles which will make that eventful period for ever memorable in 
history. But, as time passed on, the cause which he had espoused 
became more and more desperate, and when in 1646 Charles fled 


* Sir William Boteler married in 1631, Joan, daughter of Sir Henry Fanshaw, 
of Warr Park, co. Hertford, Knt., by whom he left issue an only son and heir, 
Sir Oliver, who was of Berham Court, Bart. 
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for safety to the Scottish army, and that flight was followed by the 
surrender of Oxford, the gallant Cavalier felt probably that all hope 
was at an end; and it is stated by Wood that he left England, and 
entered the service of the king of France. In this case, he most 
likely accompanied Prince Rupert, who, on the 15th of July, 1646, 
embarked for the same country. Here Lovelace is said to have 
formed a regiment, which is in every way unlikely ; to have been 
colonel of the same; and to have fought at Dunkirk, which the 
French at this time recovered from the Spaniards. Here he was 
wounded, and the report of his death was circulated. However, in 
the year 1648, he returned to England, and was soon after committed 
as a prisoner to Petre House, together with his brother, Dudley 
Posthumous, who was a captain in the French regiment under him. 
The precise reason of this second imprisonment is not yet known, 
but the contemporary history of Kent throws some light on this 
matter, and will help us towards a probable conclusion. 

A curious pamphlet, entitled “ Canterbury Christmas,” relates the 
circumstances of a rebellion on the part of the citizens, occasioned 
by the mayors “uncivill carriage,” in pursuance of some petty 
order of the House of Commons for hindering the celebration of 
Christ’s Nativity. -Michael Page, the puritanical mayor, encouraged 
the rabble to insult and molest those who were going to observe the 
festival at church. He ordered that all such superstitious festivals 
should be put down, and that a market should be held upon the 
particular day in question. Sir William Man, Master Lovelise (ze. 
Francis Lovelace), Alderman Sabine, &c., with difficulty dispersed 
the mob. “ But upon this,” says Hasted,' “the committee of the 
county sent forces to attack the city, who, though they found that all 
was quiet. . . took down the gates, burned them, and destroyed part 
of the walls, and committed many to prison upon suspicion, among 
whom were the peace-makers.” 

There is some uncertainty regarding the Francis Lovelace men- 
tioned above. He is described as a lawyer by Hasted, and, if so, 
he was the future recorder of Canterbury, who in 1662 presented an 
address to Charles II. upon his passing through the city. The 
history of his imprisonment and release will be found in the Commons 
Journal. 

“The Perfect Weekly Account,” No. 9, states that a special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer was sent down in the following 
May to try the “mutineers at Canterbury,” but this Commission, 
together with the Grand Jury, seems to have subscribed a petition, 


1 Hist, Cant. i., p. 131. 
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“entreating that his Most Gracious Majesty might, with all speed, 
be admitted to treat in person with his two houses,” The Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county commanded the petitioners to forbear; the 
petitioners replied with a vindication, and subsequently they appealed 
to arms. 

An anonymous letter, dated from Dorking, gives a curious picture 
of another part of the county. The loyalists had seized Rochester 
and the magazine, the leaders compelling every person passing 
over the bridge to sign their petition. A thousand men in arms 
had determined that the imprisoned king should return to London ; 
that a treaty should be signed, and that the parliamentary forces 
should be disbanded. A declaration in favour of the petition was 
signed by 27,000 persons. On the 26th of May, the Kentish men 
drew towards London, seizing horses, taking prisoners, and plunder- 
ing all who would not join them. This and other risings were 
suppressed with difficulty, for, as Mercurius Pragmaticus (Jan. 1648) 
remarks with defiant pride, “ though the rest of the kingdom hath 
been conquered several times, yet Kent never was conquered.” 

Richard Lovelace would, in all probability, repair to his native 
county immediately on his return from abroad, and there is little 
doubt that he had some connections with the agitations in question, 
in which his relative had also been concerned. If so, his second 
imprisonment was the penalty of his disaffection. 

Thus forced to lay aside his sword, the gallant soldier returned to 
literature, his early pursuit, and sought in the creations of a poetic 
mind, relief from the monotony of prison life, from sorrow for his 
king’s misfortunes, and doubtless, too, from many dark thoughts 
about his own future. 

In June 1649, there appeared a small duodecimo volume, bearing 
the name of Lovelace on the title-page, and entitled—* Lucasta : 
Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs, &c.” These poems cannot here be 
criticised, but they may be briefly described. They were for the 
most part “songs of love and war,” strains of passionate loyalty 
alternating with hymns of love equally passionate, yet breathing for 
the most part a purity of heart and mind, which does more honour 
to the writer than all the achievements of his sword, and which yet 
was part and parcel of that chivalry of spirit which equally 
characterised the warrior and the poet. 

The title of the volume leads to the consideration of an im- 
portant question connected with the poet’s life, and which is for the 
first time satisfactorily settled. 

It was stated by Anthony 4 Wood, that Zux casta was a name 
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given by Lovelace to a lady on-whom his affections were centred, and 
that this lady was Lucy Sacheverell. There is nothing improbable in 
this, though it has been often discredited, but if we accept it as true, 
we must accept also that which follows, viz. that this “ lady of great 
beauty and fortune,” hearing that Lovelace had died of the wound 
he had received at Dunkirk, married soon after. But, according to 
Hasted, Philipot, and Wood himself, Lovelace also contracted a 
marriage, and his daughter survived him. Whom, therefore, did he 
wed? Who was the Althea celebrated almost equally with Lucasta 
in his published verses? and how was it that if Lovelace died, as it is 
represented, in almost abject poverty and squalor, his daughter when 
she subsequently married into the family of Coke, could take with 
her, as a marriage portion, several valuable manors and estates in Kent? 
These are the questions which have puzzled the poet’s biographers. 
The mystery has resulted from an absurd confusion of dates and 
characters, which originated with Hasted, and which the gross care- 
lessness of subsequent writers has alone permitted to continue. 
Hasted’s account of the Lovelace family is scattered over various 
parts of his vast history, and it is filled with contradictions. These 
mistakes may be excusable in Hasted, but that Mr. Hazlitt, who 
explored the street which Lovelace died in, to find some memories of 
the poet lingering among the oldest inhabitants, after the lapse of 200 
years, should not have detected these contradictions is utterly inex- 
plicable. 

According to the popular account, Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Lovelace, survived her father, and married into the family of the 
celebrated Lord Chief Justice Coke. It did not strike either Sir Egerton 
Brydges or W. C. Hazlitt to inquire what member of this family she 
wedded, or thé absurd mistake which is for the first time exposed 
would have been at once manifest. The attention of the reader is 
directed to the following quotation from the diary of the Chief Justice 
himself. 

“ Eduardus, primogenitus filius Henrici Coke (5th son of Sir 
Edward Coke), et Margaretz uxoris ejus (filiz et heredis apparentis 
Ricardi Lovelace armigeri), natus fuit apud Stoke die Jovis, tertio 
die Augusti, . . . Anno Domini, 1620.” ! 

That is to say, the Margaret Lovelace here mentioned bore a child 
to her husband two years after the birth of Richard Lovelace of 
Bethersden, her supposed father. 

The Richard Lovelace here alluded to belonged to the collateral 
branch, descended from the Lovelaces of Bayford, and Hasted, after 


! Harleian MS., No. €687, Part 1, 
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his usual fashion, confused him with the poet. The only particulars 
concerning him which the present writer has met with are in the 
“Summary Catalogue of Sepulchral Memorials and Remains of 
Ancient Art existing in Parish Churches,” printed in the third 
volume of Nichol’s Topographer and Genealogist. Here, there is 
the following description of a monument in the church of Thoring- 
ton (where the Coke-Lovelace family had settled), in the Hundred 
of Blything, Suffolk. “A plain black marble tablet for Joan, 
daughter of Francis Monke, Esq., first married to Roger Day, Gent., 
and afterwards to Richard Lovelace of Kingsdown ; county Kent, 
Esq. Also for Robert and Thomas Coke, sons of Henry Coke and 
Margaret his wife, daughter of said Richard Lovelace by a former 
wife. Robert died December 20, 1630. Thomas died April 18, 1631.” 

There is no reason to suppose that Richard Lovelace, the poet of 
Bethersden, was ever married. 

He played an active part in the stormy drama of the great 
English Rebellion, his natural extravagance and unswerving loyalty, 
at a period when loyalty was more expensive than any extravagance, 
must have brought him at an early period into serious pecuniary 
difficulties, and for a part of his brief career he was probably, like 
his father, a soldier of fortune. When not actually in military service 
he was either plotting or in prison, and his romantic life closed in 
obscurity and wretchedness. f 

In the short period of his Court life he was apparently a great 
favourite with women ; we have the assurance of Wood that he was 
the handsomest man of his time ; and to the exterior graces of his 
person were united a cultivated and brilliant mind, a refined courtesy 
of manner, and a disposition at once gentle and heroic. Lucasta 
and Althea are the subjects of his amorous verses ; a third, Amar- 
antha, seems to have been another name for Lucasta, to whom we 
may conclude, from the evidence of the poems themselves, that he 
was actually betrothed. The seeds of future domestic happiness 
were therefore sown, and in a happier time might have borne rich 
fruit to the unhappy poet. As it is, there is no evidence forthcoming 
to contradict the story preserved by Wood, and which has been 
already referred to, except the fact that the posthumous poems of 
Richard Lovelace contain no reference to Lucasta’s broken troth. 

Charles I. was beheaded in January 1649 ; it was not till nearly 
a year had elapsed that his faithful and unfortunate adherent was set 
free. On December roth, 1649, the Council of State issued a warrant 
to the Keeper of Petre House to discharge Richard Lovelace.'! This 


' Calendar of State Papers. Dom, Ser, 1649, p. 529. 
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was accordingly done ; but he was now a ruined man. He had 
survived at once the downfall of his fortunes and his king. Soon 
after his release he alienated the family seat at Bethersden to Richard 
Hulse, and also the Manor of Bardinden, in the parish of Rucking. 
For eight years he lived in obscurity and. poverty. The trials of the 
time must have broken the spirit of the large-hearted soldier. “ He 
grew very melancholy,” says Wood, “ which brought him at length 
into a consumption, became very poor in body and purse, was the 
object of charity, went in ragged cloathes (whereas, when he was in 
his glory, he wore cloth of gold and silver), and mostly lodged in 
obscure and dirty places, more befitting the worst of beggars, and the 
poorest of servants.” This picture is doubtless exaggerated, for 
there is evidence to prove that the poet’s friends did not leave him 
in actual want, and his brother Dudley Posthumous Lovelace, who 
published after his death a second volume of his poetry, would 
scarcely have neglected him in life. 

His last days were passed in Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe Lane, 
a place said to have been mean and squalid; but the statement is 
doubtful, for here at the same time resided the notorious astrologer 
and magician, William Lilly, whose immense reputation and popu- 
larity, especially among the Puritan soldiers, must have secured a 
more than moderate income, and who would scarcely make his 
abode in that place, if it were such as it has been described by Wood. 

The remains of Richard Lovelace were interred at the west end 
of the church of St. Bride beside the body of a kinsman. This was 
in the year 1658. Thus early and tragically closed a life which had 
opened with the fairest promise, and which, by comparison with its 
morning splendour, could have been hardly endurable at the end. 
The poet’s character is sufficiently revealed in his history, but the 
panegyric of a contemporary, Charles Cotton, will appropriately find 


place here. 
Such was thy composition, such thy mind, 
Improv’d from virtue, and from vice refin’d ; 
Thy youth, an abstract of the world’s best parts, 
Inur’d to arms and exercis’d to arts, 
Which with the vigour of a man became 
Thine and thy country’s pyramids of fame, 
Two glorious lights to guide our hopeful youth 
Into the paths of honour and of truth. 
And tho’ thy virtues many friends have led 
To love thee living and lament thee dead, 
In characters far better couch’d than these, 
Mine will not blot thy fame, nor theirs -increase. 
’*Twas by thine own great merit rais’d so high 
That, maugre Time and Fate, it shall not die. 
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The personal attractions of Richard Lovelace have been much 
extolled by his contemporaries; nor is this matter for wonder. A 
picture of the poet by an unknown painter, preserved in the old college 
at Dulwich, to which it was bequeathed by Cartwright the actor, in 
1687, represents him as a very handsome man. The face is oval, 
the hair, worn Cavalier fashion, long, is of a dark brown colour and 
falls down in abundant masses, while the moustachios are small and 
thin. The small, well-formed mouth is perhaps a trifle voluptuous, 
but is nevertheless suggestive of firmness of character. The eyes are 
large and dark, and the well-arched and delicately pencilled eyebrows 
are unusually far apart. The general expression of the face is sin- 
gularly sweet and winning. The hand is small, well-formed, and 
aristocratic. Lovelace is attired in armour, with a white collar, and 
across the breast is thrown a red scarf. The: picture is inscribed 
“ Col. Lovelace.” 

This picture was engraved for Harding’s “ Biographical Mirror,” 
published August 1st, 1794, by E. & S. Harding, Pall Mall. A copy 
is preserved in the Print Room of the British Museum, but it does no 
justice whatever to the beauty and grace of the original. The Print 
Room also contains a reproduction of the drawing by Francis Lovelace, 
brother of the poet, which was engraved for the “ Posthumous Poems” 
some years after their original publication.' It is a bust of Lovelace 
mounted on an urn, which is inscribed “ Lucasta, Posthume Poems 
of R. L.” It represents the poet at a more advanced period than the 
painting in Dulwich College. The dark curling hair is still more 
abundant, the face more oval, the expression less pleasing. Beneath the 
sketch are the following words. “In memoriam fratris desideratissimi, 
delin. Fran. Lovelace.” The reproduction in question was published 
Sept. 1st, 1795, by William Richardson, Newcastle Street, Leicester 
Square. Lastly, the Print Room contains a fine engraving by 
Wagstaff, which is supposed to represent Lovelace as Orpheus, 
crowned with bays, arid playing on a lyre, while all the denizens of 
wood and wild, from the lion and tiger to the hare and peacock, are 
crowding round him. In the branches of the tree beneath which he 
is seated, there are monkeys and squirrels at play. This engraving 
is one of a series of Humourous Illustrations to Virgil.? 

The poems of ‘Richard Lovelace have been twice reprinted; first 
by Mr. S. W. Singer, in two small volumes; and afterwards by W. C. 
Hazlitt, whose biographical notice has been hitherto the most com- 





' The date of the volume is 1659, that of the engraving, 1662. 
2 There is also a print of Lovelace, by Faithorn, which is not in the British 
Museum, 
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plete and reliable account of the poet’s life. The latter reprint 
appeared in 1856, and again in 1861 with a new title page. The 
gross typographical errors which abounded in the original volumes 
were corrected with much skill by Mr. Hazlitt. 


ARMS OF THE LOVELACE FAMILY. 
‘entish branch.—Gules on a chief, indented, argent, three martlets, sable. 
Lords Lovelace of Hurley, co. Berks. —Gules on a ehief, indented, sable, three 
martlets, argent. 
Crest.—On a staff raguly, lying fesseways, vert, an eagle, displayed, argent. 
Quartering, azure on a saltier, engr. argent, five martlets, sable, for Eynsham, 
whose daughter and heir married Lancelot Lovelace of Bayford. 


NOTE ON THE MANORS AND ESTATES OF THE KENTISH LOVELACES, 


Richard Lovelace, by his last will, in the year 1465, ordains that his feoffers 
make an estate of this Manor of Hevor. . . to Katherine his daughter ; and if - 
she die without issue (as she did) then he wills it to descend to John Lovelace, 
his son and heir, and from this John did it by an uninterrupted series of descents 
devolve to Richard Lovelace, and from him did it go away by Margaret, his sole 
daughter and heir, to Henry Coke, of Lanham (?) in Suffolk, Esq., in which 
name it is at this instant resident.—Philipot, p. 204. 

[The account in Hasted is grossly confused and incorrect. ] 

The Manor of Goodnestone in Sittingbourne, and Bayford Castle were 
alienated at the end of King Henry VI. by Humphrey Cheney to Mr. Richard 
Lovelace of Queenhythe, London. Bayford and Goodnestone were afterwards 
passed by sale to Ralph Finch, in the roth year of Queen Elizabeth. 

That moiety of Chipsted, called Chipsted Hevor, was conveyed by sale to 
Mr. Richard Lovelace in the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, by Justinian 
Champnys. 

The whole Manor of Mapescombe in Kingsdown came into the possession of 
John Lovelace, 37 Henry VIII. He died fiefed of this manor and 500 acres of 
land in Mapescombe, Farningham, and Eynford, 2nd Edward VI. It seems to 
have passed subsequently to Richard Lovelace of Hevor, and thence into the 
Coke family, by Margaret, daughter of the said Richard Lovelace. 

William Lovelace, Serjeant at Law, died fiefed of the following manors and 
estates : The manor of Lydde Court, parish of Word, or Worth, which was sold 
by his son to Thomas Smith of Westenhanger. S. Laurence House, borough of 
Longport, Canterbury, formerly a Hospital and Priory, with the lands belonging 
to it, and which soon after passed into other hands. A manor in the parish of 
Chartham passed away by his son, Sir William Lovelace, to Sir William 
Cullimore. The Convent of Grey Friars, Canterbury, in which his son afterwards 
resided. Lastly, the Manor of Combes, in the parish of Swanscombe, Axstane 
Hundred, was possessed for a short period by the same proprietor. 

Sir William Lovelace of Bethersden died possessed of 1,100 acres of the 
Manor of Bosendene, in the Bleane, Hundred of Westgate. This was in the 5th 
year of James I. His heirs [possibly the poet] sold it to Sir William Thomas, 
Bart. 

Lastly, the chief seat of the family, Bethersden, with the Manor of Bardindene, 
or Barbodindenne, Rucking parish, was sold by the poet, Richard Lovelace, to 
Mr. Richard Hulse, as before stated. 


ARTHUR E. WAITE. 
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IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 


EVER has existence seemed sweeter to me than during the 

idle days and months I spent on’ the Rio Negro, at an estate 

only four miles from El Carmen—a quaint little town, ancient, too, 

for this continent, since it is about a hundred years old: seeing no 

_ Strange faces, reading no news, thinking nothing about the great noisy 

outside world so far removed from Patagonia. Here I have learnt to 

give even more than a merely speculative assent to Sydney Smith’s 
charming doctrine, concerning the virtues of idleness. 

In August we had some days of piercingly cold weather, a rare thing, 
followed by a fall of snow. Heaven be praised for it, for never again, 
perhaps, shall I see earth transfigured by the breath of antarctic 
winter. I had slept in the town, and it was a strange and most lovely 
sight when rising next morning, I beheld streets, housetops, trees, 
and the surrounding hills, white with a surpassing unfamiliar white- 
ness. The morning was mild with a dull leaden sky ; and suddenly, 
while I stood in the street, the snow began to fall again, continuing for 
nearly an hour. Most of that time I spent gazing upwards into the 
air, peopled with innumerable slow-descending flakes ; and only 
those of my English readers who, like Kingsley, have craved for a 
sight of tropical vegetation and scenery, and have a¢ /ast had their 
craving satisfied, can appreciate the sensations I experienced on first 
beholding snow. 

Before it quite ceased, the blue sky was again smiling, and I 
started to walk home. Under the brilliant winter sun, the white 
mantle began everywhere to exhibit lines and rents, and in a very brief 
space of time earth had resumed its usual appearance—the cheerful 
blue-grey, which is nature’s livery in Patagonia; while from the 
dripping bushes the birds began their singing. 

If the birds of this region do not excel those of all other lands in 
sweetness, compass, and variety of notes, for constancy in singing 
they indubitably carry the palm. Throughout the warm season, their 
notes are incessant ; even in the cold months of June and July when- 
ever the sun shines, the hoarse crooning of the spotted Columba, and 
the softer, more sigh-like lamentations of the Zenaida, so replete with 
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wild pathos, are heard from the leafless willows fringing the river. 
Meanwhile in the bosky uplands, one hears the songs of many 
passerine species ; and always amongst them, with lively hurried 
notes, the black-headed Magellanic finch. The red-breast—the 
military starling of ornithologists—sings on the coldest days and 
during the most boisterous weather: nor can the rainiest sky cheat 
the grey finches, Diuca minor, of their morning and evening hymns, 
sung by many individuals in pleasing concert. The mocking-bird, is 
still more indefatigable, and sheltering himself from the cold blast 
continues till after dark warbling out snatches of song from his 
inexhaustible repertory ; his own music being apparently necessary 
as food and air to his existence. 

-Warm lovely days succeeded the snowfall. Rising each morning 
I could reverently exclaim with the human singer, 

O gift of God ! O perfect day ! 
Whereon should no man work but play. 

Days windless and serene to their very end, bright with a cloudless 
sky, a sunshine sweet and pleasant to behold, making the grey 
solitudes smile as if conscious of the heavenly influence. It is a 
common saying in this country that “once in a hundred years, a man 
dies in Patagonia.” I do not think any other region of the globe 
can boast of a saying to equal that ; though it has been ill-naturedly 
suggested that the proverb might owe its origin to the fact that most 
people in Patagonia meet with some violent end. I do not myself 
believe there is any climate in the world to compare with the winter 
of the east coast of Patagonia. The birds I have mentioned as singing 
here in the cold season, are exclusively summer singers six hundred 
miles north of the Rio Negro. The mild equal temperature of this 
region is supposed to be due to a current of warm waters from the 
African coast, the gulf-stream of the southern Atlantic. Ought we not 
then to have here, as in England, a wet changeable climate instead of 
a singularly equable one, with an atmosphere so dry and pure that 
pulmonary complaints are quite unknown ? 

During this beautiful weather merely to exist has seemed to me a 
sufficient pleasure : sometimes rowing on the river, which is here 
about nine hundred feet wide—going up to the town with the tide 
and returning with the current when only a slight exertion suffices to 
keep the boat swiftly gliding over the pure green water. At other 
times I amuse myself by seeking for the resinous gum, known here 
by its Indian name maken. The scraggy wide-spreading bush, a 
kind of juniper, it is found on, repays me with many a scratch and 
rent for all the amber tears I steal. The gum is found in little lumps 
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on the under side of the lower branches, and is, when fresh, semi- 
transparent and sticky as bird-lime. To fit it for use the natives 
make it into pellets, then hold it on the point of a stick over a basin 
of cold water ; a coal of fire is then approached to it, causing it to 
melt and trickle down by drops into the basin. The drops, har- 
dened by the process, are then kneaded with the fingers, cold water 
being added occasionally, till the gum becomes thick and opaque 
like putty. To chew it properly requires a great deal of practice, 
and when this indigenous art has been acquired a small ball of 
maken may be kept in the mouth two or three hours every day, and 
used for a week or longer without losing its agreeable resinous 
flavour or diminishing in bulk, so firmly does it hold together. The 
maken-chewer on taking the ball or quid from his mouth washes it 
and puts it by for future use, just as one does with a tooth-brush. 
Chewing gum is not merely an idle habit, and the least that 
can be said in its favour is that it allays the desire for excessive 
smoking—no small advantage to the idle dwellers, white or red, in 
this desert land ; it also preserves the teeth by keeping them free 
from extraneous matter, and gives them such a pearly lustre as I have 
never seen outside of this region. 

My own attempts at chewing maken have, so far, proved signal 
failures. Somehow the gum invariably spreads itself in a thin coat 
over the interior of my mouth, covering the palate like a sticking- 
plaster and enclosing the teeth in a stubborn rubber case. Nothing 
will serve to remove it when it comes to this pass but raw suet, 
vigorously chewed for half an hour, with occasional sips of cold 
water to harden the delightful mixture and induce it to come away. 
The culmination of the mess is when the gum spreads over the lips 
and becomes entangled in the hairs that overshadow them; and 
when the closed mouth has to be carefully opened with the fingers, 
until these also become sticky and hold together firmly as if united 
by a membrane. All this comes about through the neglect of a 
simple precaution and never happens to the accomplished masticator, 
who is to the manner born. When the gum is still fresh occasion- 
ally it loses the quality of stiffness artificially imparted to it, and 
suddenly, without rhyme or reason, retransforms itself into the raw 
material as it came from the tree. The adept, knowing by certain 
indications when this is about to happen, takes a mouthful of cold 
water at the critical moment, and so averts a result so discouraging 
to the novice. Maken-chewing is a habit common to everybody 
throughout the entire territory of Patagonia, and for this reason I 
have described the delightful practice at some length. 
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When disinclined for gum-chewing I ramble for hours through 
the bushes to listen to the birds, learning their language and making 
myself familiar with their habits. How coy are some species whose 
instincts ever impel them to concealment! What vigilance, keen and 
never relaxed, is theirs! Difficult even to catch a passing glimpse of 
them as they skulk from notice, how much more so to observe them 
disporting themselves without fear or restraint, unconscious of any 
intrusive presence! Yet such observation only satisfies the naturalist, 
and when obtained it amply repays the silence, the watching, and 
the waiting it costs. In some cases the opportunities are so rare 
that whilst they are being sought, and without ever actually occurring, 
the observer day by day grows more familiar with the manners of 
the wild creatures that still succeed in eluding his sight. 

Now the little cock (Rhynocrypta lanceolata), an amusing bird 
that lives on the ground, carries its tail erect and looks wonderfully 
like a very small bantam, has spied me, and, full of alarm, utters his 
loud chirrup from an adjacent bush. Gently I steal towards him, 
careful to tread on the sand, then peer cautiously into the foliage. 
For a few moments he scolds me with loud, emphatic tones, and then 
is silent. Fancying him still in the same place, I walk about the 
bush many times, striving to catch sight of him. Suddenly the loud 
chirrup is resumed in a bush a stone’s-throw away; and soon, getting 
tired of this game of hide-and-seek, in which the bird has all the fun 
and I all the seeking, I give it up and ramble on. 

Then, perhaps, the measured, deep, percussive tones of the 
subterranean Ctenomys resound within a dozen yards of my feet. 
So near and loud do they sound, I am convinced the shy little 
rodent has ventured for a moment to visit the sunshine. I might 
possibly even catch a momentary glimpse of him, sitting, trembling at 
the slightest sound, turning his restless bright black eyes this way and 
that to make sure that no insidious foe is lurking near. On tiptoe, 
scarcely breathing, I approach the intervening bush and peep round 
it, only to find that he has already vanished! A hillock of damp, 
fresh sand, bearing the impress of a tail and a pair of little feet, show 
that he has been busy there, and had sat only a moment ago swelling 
the silky fur of his bosom with those deep, mysterious sounds. 
Cautiously, silently, I had approached him, but the subtle fox and 
the velvet-footed cat would have drawn near with still greater silence 
and caution, yet he would have baffled them both. Of all shy 
mammals he is the shyest; in him fear is never overcome by 
curiosity, and days, even weeks, may now elapse before I come so 
near seeing the Ctenomys Magellanica again, 
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It is near sunset, and, hark! as I ramble on I hear in the low 
scrub before me the crested Tinamous (Eudromia elegans), the wild 
fowl of this region, and in size like the English pheasant, just be- 
ginning their evening call. It is a long, sweetly modulated note, 
somewhat flute-like, and sounding clear and far in the quiet. evening 
air. The covey is a large one, I conjecture, for many voices are 
joined in the concert. I mark the spot and walk on ; but at my 
approach, however quiet and masked with bushes it may be, one by 
one the shy vocalists drop their parts. The last to cease repeats his 
note half a dozen times, then the contagion reaches him and he too 
becomes silent. I whistle and he answers ; for a few minutes we 
keep up the duet, then, aware of the deception, he is silent again. 
I resume my walk and pass and repass fifty times through the 
scattered scrub, knowing all the time that I am walking about 
amongst the birds, as they sit turning their furtive eyes to watch my 
movements, yet concealed from me by that wonderful adaptive re- 
semblance in the colour of their plumage to the sear grass and 
foliage around them, and by that correlated instinct which bids them 
sit still in their places, I find many evidences of their presence— 
prettily mottled feathers dropped when they preened their wings, also 
a dozen or twenty neat circular hollows scooped in the sand in which 
they recently dusted themselves. There are also little chains-of foot- 
prints running from one hollow to the other; for these pulverising pits 
serve the same birds every day, and, there being more birds in the 
covey than there are pits, the bird that does not quickly secure a place 
doubtless runs from pit to pit in search of one unoccupied. Doubtless 
there are many pretty quarrels too; and the older, stronger bird, 
regular in the observance of this cleanly luxurious habit, must, ser fas 
et nefas, find accommodation somewhere. 

I leave the favoured haunt, but when hardly a hundred yards away 
the birds resume their call in the precise spot I have just quitted ; 
first one and thén two are heard, then twenty voices join in the 
pleasing concert. Already fear, an emotion strong but transitory in 
all wild creatures, has passed from them, and they are free and happy 
as if my wandering shadow had never fallen on them. 

Twilight comes and brings an end to these useless researches ; 
useless, I say, and take great delight in saying it, for if there is any- 
thing one feels inclined to abhor in this placid climate it is the 
doctrine that all our investigations into nature are for some future 
benefit to the human race. 

Night also brings supper, welcome to the hungry: man, and hours 
of basking in the genial light and warmth of a wood fire, I on one 
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side, and my bachelor host on the other. The smoke curls up from 
our silent lips, whilst idle reveries possess our minds—fit termination 
of a day spent as we have spent it—for-my host is also an idler, only 
amore accomplished one than I can ever hope to be. 

We read little, my companion ‘has never learnt letters, and I, 
less fortunate in that respect, having only been able to discover one 
book in the house, a Spanish Libro de Misa, beautifully printed in 
red and black letters, and bound in scarlet morocco. I take this 
book and read until he, tired of listening to prayers, challenges me 
to a game of cards. For some time we could not hit on anything to 
play for, cigarettes being common property, but at length we thought 
of stories, the loser of most games during the evening to tell the 
other a story, as a mild soporific, after retiring. My host invariably 
won, which was not very strange, for he had been a professional 
gambler most of his days, and could deal himself the killing cards 
every time he shuffled. More than once I caught him in the very 
act and lectured him on the immorality of cheating at cards, even 
when we were only playing for love, or for something next door to it. 
My strictures amused his Patagonian mind very much ; he explained 
that what I called cheating was only a superior kind of skill acquired 
by much study and long practice ; so it happened that every night 
I was compelled to draw on my memory or invention for stories to 
pay my losses. 

Only at night one feels the winter here, but in September one 
knows that it has gone, though summer birds have not yet returned, 
nor the forest of dwarf mimosas burst into brilliant yellow bloom. 
Through all seasons the general aspect of nature remains the same, 
owing to the grey undeciduous foliage of the tree and shrub vegetation 
covering the country. 

As spring advances each day dawns apparently more brilliantly 
beautiful than the preceding one, and after breakfast I roam forth, 
unencumbered with gun, in search of recreation. 

Hard by my residence there is a hill called the “ Parrots’ Cliff,” 
where the swift current of the river altering its course has eaten into 
the shore till a sheer smooth precipice over a hundred feet high has 
been formed. In ancient times the summit must have been the site 
of an Indian village, for I am continually picking up arrow-heads 
here; at present the face of the cliff is inhabited by a flock of 
screaming Patagonian parrots that have their ancestral breeding- 
holes in the soft rock. It is also haunted by a flock of pigeons that 
have taken to a feral life, by one pair of little hawks (Falco sparverius), 
and a colony of purple martins ; only these last have not yet returned 
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from their equatorial wanderings. Quiet reigns along the precipice 
when I reach it, for the vociferous parrots are away feeding. I lie 
down on my breast and peer over the edge ; far, far beneath me a 
number of coots are peacefully disporting themselves in the water. 
I take a stone the bigness of my hand, and, poising it over the 
perilous rim, drop it upon them : down, down, down it drops ; ob, 
simple, unsuspecting coots, beware! Splash it falls in the middle of 
the flock, sending up a column of water ten feet high, and then 
what a panic seizes on the birds! They tumble over as if shot, dive 
down incontinently, then reappearing, pause not to look about them, 
but spring away with all that marvellous flutter and splutter of which 
coots alone are capable: the wings beating rapidly, the long legs and 
lobed feet sprawling behind or striking the surface, away they scud, 
flying and tumbling over the water, spreading needless alarm through 
flocks of pin-tails, shrill-voiced widgeons, and stately black-necked 
swans, but never pausing till the opposite shore of the river is 
reached. 

Pleased with the success of my experiment I quit the precipice, to 
the great relief of the blue pigeons and of the little hawks ; these last 
having eyed my proceedings with great jealousy, for they have already 
taken possession of a hole in the rock with a view to nidification. 

Further on in my rambles I discover a nest of the large black 
leaf-cutting ant (the Ccodoma) found over the entire South 
American continent—and a leading member of that social tribe 
of insects of which it has been said that they rank intellectually next 
to ourselves. Certainly this ant, in its actions, simulates man’s intel- 
lect very closely, and not in the unpleasant manner of species having 
warrior-castes and slaves. The leaf-cutter is exclusively agricultural 
in its habits, and constructs subterraneous galleries in which it stores 
fresh leaves in amazing quantities. The leaves are not eaten, but 
are cut up into small pieces and arranged in beds: these beds quickly 
become frosted over with a growth of a minute fungus ; this the ant 
industriously gathers and stofes for use, and when the artificial bed 
is exhausted the withered leaves are carried out to make room for a 
layer of fresh ones. Thus the Gicodoma literally grows its own food, 
and in this respect appears to have reached a stage beyond the most 
highly developed ant communities hitherto described. Another inte- 
resting fact is that, although the leaf-cutters have a peaceful dis- 
position, never showing resentment except when gratuitously inter- 
fered with, they are just as courageous as any purely predatory species, 
only their angry emotions and warlike qualities always appear 
to be dominated by reason and the public good. Occasionally a 
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community of leaf-cutters goes to war with a neighbouring colony of 
ants of some other species ; in this, as in everything else, they seem 
to act with a definite purpose and great deliberation. Wars are in- 
frequent, but in all those I have witnessed—and I have known this 
species from childhood—the fate of the nation is decided in one 
great pitched battle. A spacious bare level spot of ground is chosen 
where the contending armies meet, the fight raging for several hours 
at a siretch, to be renewed on several consecutive days. The com- 
batants, equally sprinkled over a wide area, are seen engaged in 
single combat or in small groups, while others, non<fighters, run 
briskly about removing the dead and disabled warriors from the field 
of battle. 

Perhaps some reader, who has made the acquaintance of nature 
in a London Square, will smile at my wonderful ant-story. Well, I 
have smiled too, and cried a little, perhaps, when, witnessing one of 
these “ decisive battles of the world,” I have thought that the stable 
civilisation of the CEcodoma will probably continue to flourish on the 
earth when our feverish dream of progress has ceased to vex it. 
Does that notion seem very fantastical? Might not such a thought 
have crossed the mind of some priestly Peruvian, idly watching the 
labours of a colony of leaf-cutters—a thousand years ago, let us say, 
before the canker had entered into his system to make it, long ere 
the Spaniard came, ripe for death? History preserves one brief 
fragment which goes to show that the Incas themselves were not 
altogether enslaved by the sublime traditions they taught the vulgar ; 
that they also possessed, like philosophic moderns, some conception 
of that implacable power of nature which orders all things, and is 
above Viracocha and Pachacamac and the majestic gods that rode 
the whirlwind and tempest, and had their thrones on the everlasting 
peaks of the Andes. Five or six centuries have probably made little 
change in the economy of the CEcodoma, but the splendid civilisa- 
tion of the children of the sun, albeit it bore on the face of it the 
impress of unchangeableness and endless duration, has vanished 
utterly from the earth. 

To return from this digression, the nest I have discovered is more 
populous than London, and there are several roads diverging from it, 
each one four or five inches wide, and winding away hundreds of 
yards through the bushes. Never was any thoroughfare in a great 
city fuller of busy hurrying people than one of these roads. Sitting 
beside one, just where it wound over the soft yellow sand, I grew 
tired of watching the endless procession of little toilers, each one 
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carrying a leaf in his jaws ; and very soon there came into my ear a 
whisper from somebody— 


Who finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


It is always pleasant to have even a hypothetical somebody on 
whom to shuffle the responsibility of our evil deeds. Warning my 
conscience that I am only going to try a scientific experiment, one 
not nearly so cruel as many in which the pious mind of Spallanzani 
took great delight, I scoop a deep pit in the sand ; and the ants, 
keeping on their way with their usual blind, stupid sagacity, tumble 
pell-mell over each other into it. On, on, they come, in scores and 
in hundreds, like an endless flock of sheep jumping down a pit into 
which the crazy bell-wether has led the way : soon the hundreds have 
swelled to thousands, and the yawning gulf begins to fill with an 
inky mass of wriggling, biting, struggling ants. Every falling leaf- 
cutter carries down a few grains of treacherous sand with it, making 
the descent easier, and soon the pit is full to overflowing. In five 
minutes more they will all be out again at their accustomed labours, 
just a little sore about the legs, perhaps, where they have bitten one 
another, but no worse for their tumble, and all that will remain of the 
dreadful cavern will be a slight depression in the soil. 

Satisfied with the result, I resume my solitary ramble, and by-and- 
by coming upon a fine Escandalosa bush I resolve to add incen- 
diarism to my list of misdeeds. It might appear strange that a bush 
should be called Escandalosa, which means simply Scandalous, or, 
to speak more correctly, which simply means Scandalous ; but this 
is one of those quaint names the Argentine peasants are fond of 
giving to plants and other natural objects. The Escandalosa is a 
widespreading shrub, three to five feet high, thickly clothed with 
prickly leaves, and covered all the year round with large pale yellow 
immortal flowers; and the curious thing about the plant is that when 
touched with fire it blazes up like a pile of shavings, and is im- 
mediately consumed to ashes with a marvellous noise of hissing and 
crackling. And thus the bush I have found burns itself up on my 
placing a lighted match at its roots. 

I enjoy the spectacle amazingly while it lasts, the brilliant tongues 
of white flame darting and leaping through the dark foliage making 
a very pretty show; but presently, contemplating the heap of white 
ashes at my feet where the green miracle covered with its everlasting 
flowers flourished a moment ago, I began to feel heartily ashamed of 
myself. For how have I spent my day? I remember with remorse 
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the practical joke perpetrated on the simple-minded coots, also the 
consternation caused to a whole colony of industrious ants; for the 
idler looks impatiently on the occupations of others, and is always 
glad of an opportunity of showing up the futility of their labours. 
But what motive had I in burning this flowering bush that neither 
toiled nor spun, this slow-growing plant, useless amongst plants as I 
amongst my fellow-men? Is it not the fact that something of 
the spirit of our simian progenitors survives in us still? Who that 
has noticed monkeys in captivity—their profound inconsequent 
gravity and insane delight in their own unreasonableness—has not 
envied them their immunity from cold criticism? That intense 
relief which all men, whether grave or gay, experience in escaping 
from conventional trammels into the solitude, what is it, after all, but 
the delight of going back to nature, to be for a time, what we are 
always pining to be, wild animals, with nothing to restrain usin our 
gambols, and with only a keener‘sense of the ridiculous to distinguish 
us from other creatures. 

But what, I suddenly think, if some person in search of roots and 
gums, or only curious to know how a sporting naturalist spends his 
days, gunless in the woods, should be secretly following and watch- 
ing me all the time? 

I spring up alarmed, and cast my eyes rapidly around me. 
Merciful heavens! what is that suspiciously human-looking object 
seventy yards away amongst the bushes? Ah, relief inexpres- 
sible, it is only the pretty hare-like Dilochotis sitting up on his 
haunches, gazing at me with a meek wonder in his large round timid 
eyes. ; 
The little birds are bolder and come in crowds, peering curiously 
from every twig, chirping and twittering, with occasional explosions 
of shrill derisive laughter. I feel myself blushing all over my face ; 
their jeering remarks become intolerable, and, owl-like, I fly from 
their persecutions to hide myself in a close thicket. There, with grey- 
green curtains about and around me, I lie on a floor of soft yellow 
sand, silent and motionless as my neighbour the little spider seated 
on his geometric web, till the waning light and the flute of the tina- 
mou call me home to supper. 

W. H. HUDSON. 
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AUTHORS AS SUPPRESSORS OF 
THEIR BOOKS. 


LIKE in the annals of forgery—State forgery of “real” evidence 
—and in the annals of the British drama, “The Golden 
Rump” has a history very well known. It was a farce, the repre- 
sentation of which was made the excuse for the passing of the Act 
whereunder the licensing of theatrical performances was established. 
At the same time it was a farce which those in power had directly 
induced its author to compose. That there was no one to imagine 
or tolerate a play sufficiently rampant to justify the proposal to fetter, 
which Party Government imagined it well to execute—that this was 
believed, becomes a testimony to the potency of customary self- 
regulation. Now conversely, and carrying the analogy to all branches 
of literature, it may be asserted that the suppression of books by 
authors themselves is likely to be comparatively frequent just in 
those countries in which the State does not much concern itself with 
suppression by its authority. If this analogy have force it must, to 
Englishmen, be peculiarly gratifying—though the elements of restraint 
have prevailed in our history to an extent far beyond general belief— 
at a time when Dr, Reusch’s excellent Index of books prohibited by 
the authority of Pope, Archbishop, or Continental University is 
extracting from the competent critics of all countries the homage 
which untiring assiduity, monumental learning, and rich moderation 
compel. 

However, into the measurement of this comparative frequency, 
causes essentially enter. These in England, as in other realms, have 
abounded. Now, of all the motives which have led authors to con- 
sign their compositions to the flames, one of the most frequent, if 
one of the least seductive, has been the ridicule and elaborate dis- 
couragement with which parents have received the knowledge of 
their offspring’s first essays. The feeling which prompts this is not 
one to be altogether blamed : it has its partial justification even in the 
distaste with which the recipient children lay open their treasure- 
house to those who in days of feebleness have guarded them. For 
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there is, as Tom Tulliver felt, a “family repulsion which spoils the 
most sacred relations of our lives,” and which is only broken down 
by some community of art levelling with the sense of a universality 
wherein all distinction of discipleship is lost, or else by dire circum- 
stance shattering into shapelessness beyond disguise. This, perhaps, 
rather than quicker sensitiveness, is why it is that young Mozart met 
response, but the little Burney girl did not. Only to Susanna, her 
sister, would Fanny breathe her secret, and anxious was she because 
her mother gained sufficient inkling ‘to induce her periodically to tell 
the evils of a scribbling turn of mind. But, as with Petrarch centuries 
before, some time in her fifteenth year the promptings of obedience 
gained the day. “She resolved,” says Charlotte, her niece and 
editor, “to make an auto da fé of all her manuscripts, and, if possible, 
to throw away her pen. Seizing, therefore, an opportunity when Dr. 
and Mrs. Burney were from home, she made over to a bonfire in a 
paved play-court the whole stock of her compositions, while faithful 
Susanna stood by, weeping at the conflagration. Among the works 
thus immolated was one tale of considerable length, the ‘ History of 
Caroline Evelyn,’ the mother of ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

As if further to justify the halting or rebuking posture which at 
first is apt to prove provocative of indignation, remarkable diffidence 
in maturer life has pushed its way into sight where early publications 
have been due to parental sympathy. The historian of Greece, 
Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, was taught Latin at the 
age of three: at four could “read Greek with an ease and fluency 
which astonished all who heard him,” and at seven began the com- 
position of didactic homilies. Now to this precocity was allied a 
taste for verse, especially as shown in Dryden and in Pope; and the 
result was the issue of a work, edited and prefaced by the father, 
entitled “Primitiz: or Essays and Poems on various Subjects, 
Religious, Moral, and Entertaining; by Connop Thirlwall, eleven 
years of age.” But not only did these effusions lead to no riper 
verse, but it is understood the Bishop disliked the little book, and 
by no means enjoyed seeing copies of it. That he went to the length 
of Thomas Lovell Beddoes we are not prepared to say. ¢, when a 
freshman at Oxford, first owned himself an author by sending to the 
press the “ Improvisatore.” ‘Of this little memento of his weak- 
ness, as he used to consider it,” says his biographer, “‘ Beddoes soon 
became thoroughly ashamed, and long before he left Oxford he 
suppressed the traces of its existence, carrying the war of extermina- 
tion into the bookshelves of his acquaintance, where, as he chuckled 
to record, it was his wont to leave intact in its externals (some gay 
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binding perhaps of his own selection), but thoroughly eviscerated, 
every copy on which he could lay his hands.” 

Gymnasiarch as well as poet, it was natural that Pehr Henrik 
Ling, the Swede, should do whatever he did with energy. Still, the 
burning of eleven volumes by the time the age of twenty-one was 
reached must be allowed to show as much vigour and striving after 
excellence in the language of the gods as in what has been humor- 
ously termed “the language of nudges.” Indeed, the author of the 
epic “‘Asar” does not seem td have thrown any work into general 
circulation until he arrived at thirty, and then only on the pressure 
offered by some friends, without his knowledge, having got up a 
subscription for the publication of one of his poems, when, says he, 
**T could not honourably refuse.” Yet there must have been much 
of interest in these now perished volumes, for not only had their 
author, early as school-days, experienced something of the bitterness 
of life—of a political life, which was shared by the people—in being 
driven from Wexio because he would not betray innocent youngsters 
who had been comrades, but in the wandering outcast career which 
for some years following he had strange and drear experience, which, 
acting on a nature poetic and passionate, can hardly but have 
expressed itself now in soothing verse, now in melancholy, but ever 
in rich and true. It could at least be wished, if but for the purpose 
of forwarding that life-resulting interchange of matter which men of 
science assure us ceaselessly proceeds, that some of those who compose 
under feeble inspiration, or under inspiration which has lost its fire 
with lapse of time and change of circumstance, and which, though a 
spiritless yeast, tempts to use as a ferment, would be as little sparing 
in their sacrifices, so that it should not be held up as a thing for 
boast, as we perceive it of late to have been in the case of the 
Rev. Dr. Tiffany, that some five hundred pages of sermons have been 
delivered to the irrevocable pyre. 

‘ There is the semblance of a common motive inducing men to 
destroy their early work, and-to give over the labour of their hands 
to consumption on approach of death. But in the latter case there 
is usually more concentration and intensity of purpose. The purpose 
unquestionably may have this added intensity merely in meanness; 
but there is also scope for more valorous self-judgment. The 
argument is clearly seized by Dugald Stewart thus:— 


It is but seldom that a philosopher who has been occupied from his youth 
with moral or political inquiries succeeds completely to his wish in stating to 
others the grounds upon which his own opinions are founded ; and hence it is 
that the known principles of an individual who has approved to the public his 
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candour, his liberality, and his judgment, are entitled to a weight and an 
authority independent of the evidence which he is able, upon any farticular 
occasion, to produce in their support. A secret consciousness of this circumstance, 
and an apprehension that by not doing justice to an important argument the 
progress of truth may be rather retarded than advanced, have probably induced 
many authors to withhold from the world the unfinished results of their most 
valuable labours, and to content themselves with giving the general sanction of 
their suffrages to truths which they regarded as peculiarly interesting to the 
human race. 


This finely balanced observation—-kind, penetrating, lacking 
warmth, that it may appear more general, more forcible—was made 
apropos of Adam Smith. It appears from a letter to Hume that 
as early as 1773 Smith, who died in 1790, had determined that the 
bulk of the literary papers about him should never be published. 
And he would in after-life seem carefully to have separated, as he 
esteemed it worthy or not, whatever work he did. Among the papers 
destined to destruction one may guess—for though Smith, to the end 
a slow composer, had the habit of dictating toa secretary as he paced 
his room, the contents of his portfolios were not certainly known to 
any—were the lectures on rhetoric which he read at Edinburgh in 
1748, and those on natural religion and jurisprudence which formed 
part of his course at Glasgow. But his anxiety to blot out the trace 
of even these, which he was too conscientious not at one time to 
have deemed sound, so increased as his last painful illness drew the 
threads of life out of his willing hand, that Dr. Hutton says he not 
only entreated the friends to whom he had entrusted the disposal of 
his MSS., to destroy them with some small specified exceptions, in 
the event of his death ; but at the last could not rest satisfied till he 
learnt that the volumes were in ashes; and to that state, to his 
marked relief, they were accordingly reduced some few days before 
his death. . 

This anxiety of Smith’s, who had justly confidence in his ex- 
ecutors, has frequently been entertained very reasonably indeed with 
regard to reminiscences, the spicy character of which often requires 
the publication to be long posthumous, but tempts the graceless to 
make it not so. Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘ Mémoires,” which have, however, 
more of the chronicle and less of the journal than is generally 
relished, were certainly delayed, as the event turned out, long enough 
after his death, in appearing in any tolerable form. But it had been 
like not to be so. While he was still living he found that at the shop 
of Widow Barthelin, relict of a printer of Rouen, his work had been 
secretly put to press by the orders of the Comte de Brienne. The 
Count had furtively made a copy from the manuscript borrowed from 
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Arnaud d’Andilily, to whom Rochefoucauld had submitted it for the 
purposes of correction—“ Particulitrement pour la pureté de la 
langue.” Measures as furtive were necessary to recover it. The 
Duke accordingly pounced on the printer, gave Widow Barthelin 
twenty-five pistoles, carried off the whole of the edition, and stored 
it in a garret of the Hétel de Liancourt at Paris. We doubt if it is 
generally known that this edition, wherein the widow had shown few 
signs of care, was entitled, “ Relation des guerres civiles de France, 
depuis aofit 1649 jusqu’d la fin de 1652.” In curious contrast 
is the fact that sometimes a relative destroys what the author has 
shown no vigilant scrupulousness in suppressing. It was perhaps 
esteemed by the “very devout lady of the family of St. John,” who 
was mother to the notable Rochester, on whose death Bishop Burnet 
has so improvingly written, that the final scenes of her son made it 
unsuitable that any of his papers should be kept—especially the 
history of the intrigues of the court of Charles II. reported 
by Bolingbroke to have been written by him in a series of letters to 
his friend Henry Saville. 

Nor let it be supposed that this would have been so adverse to 
the desires of Rochester himself. The late James Thompson, author 
of the “ City of Dreadful Night,” destroyed before his death all that 
he had written previous to 1857, though he had been vety virulent 
against a sample king who of malice prepense with gross ingratitude 
thus treated the donor of a priceless if imaginary gift : — 


A writer brought him truth ; 

And first he imprisoned the youth ; 

And then he bestowed a free pyre 

That the works might have plenty of fire, 
And also to cure the pain 

Of the headache called thought in the brain, 


Pierius Valerianus tells us that Antonius Marosticus, when held 
‘in high esteem and loved of all men, enjoying the dainties of life at 
the court of some Cardinal, and dallying with existence which he 
had rooted hopes would henceforth be peaceful, was carried off 
within three days by a sudden epidemic. . The doleful deed, Pierius 
says, was made more distressful by the fact that sanitary con- 
siderations required the cremation of all the dead man’s books 
with the dead man’s body. How far the sense of tragedy may lie in 
this melancholy incident, the death of Shelley helps one to appreciate. 
His corpse was washed ashore near the Via Reggio, four miles from 
that of his friend Williams, which lay close to the tower of Migliarino, 
at the Bocca Lericcio. The attitude was memorable. His right 
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hand was clasped in his heart. Bent back and thrust away, as if in 
haste, was in a side pocket the last volume of the poet Keats. It 
had been lent by Leigh Hunt, who had told the borrower to keep it 
till he should return it by his own hands. This impossible, and 
Hunt refusing to receive it through others, it was burnt with the 
body amid frankincense and myrrh. 

It was fit that the pathetic in death should spring from a cause 
so troublous in life. Again and again was Shelley wounded by the 
forced suppression of his work. Doubtless merit is not extreme in 
the two-act tragedy of “CEdipus Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant.” 
But its fate was as subtle and sure as that of CEdipus himself. 
Written abroad, it was transmitted to England, printed and published 
anonymously, and stifled at the very dawn of its existence by the 
“Society for the Suppression of Vice,” who threatened a prosecution 
upon it, if not immediately withdrawn. The friend who had taken 
the pains of bringing it out did not deem it worth the cost, to pocket 
and nerve, of a contest, and it was laid aside—only to be revived in 
Mrs. Shelley’s second edition. It is said, indeed, that but seven 
copies are extant, one of which Mr. Buxton Forman, the industrious 
and intelligent editor to whom the best students of Shelley feel 
themselves the most beholden, secured, by search through the vast 
stores of Mr. Lacy, the dramatic publisher of the Strand—one of the 
very last plays in the very last boxes—a mere paper pamphlet, 
devoid of a wrapper, carried away at the cost of a sixpence, proving 
to be the treasure. And far was the CEdipus from being the sole 
cause of trouble in respect of the works of itsauthor. Posthumous 
Poems of Shelley were suppressed on the application of Sir Timothy, 
his father. The Posthumous Letters, which excellent forgers had 
contrived to manufacture from articles written after the decease of 
the poet, exercising an amount of ingenuity described as “ most 
extraordinary,” and receiving the reward of the labour of their hands 
from Sir Percy Shelley, or from Mr. Moxon, were called in on the 
discovery of the fraud. “Laon and Cythna” was cancelled to make 
way for the “Revolt of Islam.” ‘Queen Mab,” which had been 
written when Shelley was eighteen, though completed only when in 
his twenty-first year, was surreptitiously published while its author was 
in Italy—copies having been distributed among his friends—and 
though adjudged by the Court of Chancery, from which an injunction 
was sought for restraint of this irregular edition, to be disentitled to 
privilege on the futile score of an immorality shocking to the British 
constitution, it and its notes were, so late as 1840, the subject of 
prosecutions and convictions to all who openly, being men of fair 
fame, ventured to publish it, as Mr. Moxon experienced. 
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The poets, indeed, of Shelley’s time were peculiarly unfortunate. 
It is a sound enough deduction of law that what is evil—is filthy, or 
blasphemous, or scandalous—cannot be for the benefit of the 
public to learn of, nor therefore an object of the law, which is built 
on the needs of society, to extend its protection to—a protection 
which has in view the advantages of private individuals only as 
members of society. But in this refusal of the active bestowment of 
privilege the guardian of public morals is an individual man, in no 
sensé¢ a representative of his country—a judge of the old Court of 
Chancery. Now in active suppression, in punishment for enticing 
the public to things contaminating and none the less subtle because 
presented in intellectual form, there is indeed the benefit of the 
presence of a judge, but the issue is with a jury. And the unfortu- 
nate interval, or breach, through which public morals are so rouglily 
assailable is measured (usually at least) by the sum of the differences 
between a publication disentitled to privilege or worthy of punish- 
ment, and the judgment of an individual or the opinion of the 
country. In this vast moral interval, to say nothing of the interval 
of time which rapidity in administration, on the one hand, and slow- 
ness in administration, on the other, scarcely ever fail to involve, 
there is an enticement to the indifferent part of the population, or to 
that bold and heroic part which dares to set up its private -and pain- 
fully honest judgment against the judgment of a Chancery judge— 
to trade upon the bruited knowledge of a suspected well of evil, 
unchecked by unpalatable astringency in consumption of the draught. 
With the narrowness of men like Lords Eldon and Ellenborough, 
and the rebellious attitude held by a nation consciously approaching 
to the dawn of an age of a freedom of thought greater because more 
nobly and wit-wisely sanctioned, this breach was disastrously great, 
and beckoned the way to a flood of mischances directly or affectively 
extensive. , 

Now, a highly curious result of the working of these doctrines 
was seen in cases in which—not as with Shelley, nor as with Byron, 
who vainly sought in February 1822 to suppress the edition of 
“ Cain” which the pirate, Benbow, had printed, and who in the same 
year saw his “ Vision” first refused by the publishers of the Row, then 
given to John Hunt, then placed by John and his brother in the first 
number of the Zidera/, and then made the subject of a true bill 
returned by a Middlesex grand jury on an indictment preferred by 
the “Constitutional Association ”-—in cases in which, I say, the 
authors, from change of opinion, were opposed to any publication of 
their earlier works. The most prominent instance of this occurs, of 
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course, in the “ Wat Tyler” of Laureate Southey. In the height of 
his pantisocratic schemes, and full of Socialist feelings, Southey 
had written this dramatic poem, and placed the manuscript in the 
hands of his brother-in-law, Robert Lovell; he took it to Mr. 
Ridgway, the London publisher. When Southey visited the Metro- 
polis shortly afterwards, the year was 1794, Mr. Ridgway was in 
Newgate. Thither Southey went, and either found incarcerated in 
the same apartment with his publisher, or took with him, the Rev. 
Mr. Winterbottom, a dissenting minister. It was agreed that “ Wat 
Tyler” should be published anonymously. The piece, however, 
appears to have been forgotten, and wholly to have escaped the 
memory of both publisher and Southey. But it had crept—so 
Cottle, Hone, and Browne may best be reconciled—into the hands 
of Mr. Witterbottom, who taking it with him, when years had passed, 
while on a visit to friends at Worcester, beguiled some dull hour by 
reading the piece for the amusement of the company, who were well 
pleased to pamper their dislike to Southey by chuckling at his ra¢ting 
in political opinions. But generosity clearly demanded that this 
pleasant spirit of carping should have a sphere extended far beyond 
a Worcestershire company. So thought two of the guests, who 
obtaining the manuscript, with great devotion sacrificed the long 
hours of night by transcribing it, being careful the while to preserve 
the privacy which attends the most highly charitable actions. 
Through their hands the transcription reached the publisher, and no 
sooner had his edition appeared than Southey became naturally 
anxious to lay the ghost of his former beliefs. For that purpose, 
with the advice of his friends, he applied for an injunction. Lord 
Eldon refused to grant it, on the plea that “a person cannot recover 
damages upon a work which in its nature is calculated to do injury 
to the public.” The decision of the Court encouraged the vendors 
to redouble their efforts, and not fewer than 60,000 copies are said to 
have been sold during the excitement the case created. As for poor 
Southey, he defended himself as best he could in the Courier, and 
underwent the further suspense of seeing a prosecution urged against 
him by turbulent spirits in the legislature—Lord Brougham first, and 
Mr. William Smith after. The ridicule was all the more increased 
by the fact that Southey had recently published in the Quarterly 
eview an article in most striking contrast. And it is noticeable 
that in Ais American Quarterly Review Dr. Orestes A. Brownson 
printed opinions destructive of his early views, which had also been 
in sympathy with Socialistic and transcendental movements, as well 
as with Unitarianism, and threw cold water upon, and indeed 
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endeavoured in his own country altogether to suppress, the work by 
which in this country he is best known, “ Charles Elwood ; or, the 
Infidel Converted.” 

Certainly few authors have had better justification for a change 
of opinion than Adrian Beverland. In a work quite unfit for 
general reading, which purported to be issued “ Eleutheropoli, in 
Horto Hesperidum, typis Adami, Eve, Terre filii, 1678,” he 
had maintained with nasty nicety that view of original sin which 
Henri Corneille Agrippa in his “ Declamatio de originali Peccato” 
had nearly as undisguisedly maintained before him. For this per- 
formance he was cast into prison at Leyden, and would have fared 
badly enough had he not found means of escape. His work, how- 
ever, was sufficiently thought of to provoke from Leonard Ryssenius 
a “justa detestatio libelli sceleratissimi,” just as a previous work had 
called from Allard Uchtmana “ Vox clamantis in deserto, ad sacro- 
rum ministros, adversus Beverlandum.” Passing these by, Beverland 
himself was contented to write stinging libels against the Leyden 
magistrates and professors, and then to flee to London, where he 
engaged himself principally in collecting odious pictures. But after 
a time came a measure of repentance, and though no excessive 
purity can be claimed for an “ Admonition” published by Bateman, 
of London, in 1697, yet the preface or “advertisement” does 
certainly contain a strong condemnation of his “ Peccatum originale.” 
Fifteen years after, he died in a state of deep poverty, a madman— 
impressed with the horrible idea that he was pursued by two hundred 
men allied by oath to slay him. 

A state more interesting than either staunch advocacy or loud 
condemnation of a position once relied on is that of hesitation. It 
is one peculiarly unlikely to express itself, because the tendency of 
hesitation is to refrain ; or if expressing itself to arrest attention, 
because subtile or feeble qualifications refer their,interest to the 


‘themes they hedge and do not centre in themselves. But when a 


mind throws itself with force into a posture of racked doubt, and 
bids us be aware that the struggle, not the issue, is of utter worth, 
or when with yet greater fervour of expectancy a revelation, we know 
not whence, we know not whither, is awaited with every nerve full- 
strained, the world more surely than by either other mood becomes a 
gallery rocked with hearkening spectators. I think there is something 
of this earnest hesitation in a career it is not difficult, at this distance 
of time, to futilize—Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s. There is a very 
human weakness in, his self-debate’upon the publication of the “De 
Veritate,” but there is a very human need—and, moreover, a need 
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made personal (as are all needs), though founded in philanthropy. 
Truly the more sacred experience is—unless it can reach to that 
intensity and presentness which thrills all who stand enclosed in 
the thin line of its horizon—the more clearly is it desecrated by the 
common tread, and seems a thing to mock at. So is it with the 
scene which Herbert himself describes. 

Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the summer, my casement 
being open towards the sun, the sun shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took 
my work, ‘* De Veritate,” in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words: ‘‘O Thou eternal God, Author of the light which now shines upon 
me, and Giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech Thee, give me some sign 
from heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it.” I had no sooner spoken these words, 
but a loud, though yet gentle noise, came from heaven (for it was like nothing on 
earth), which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, 
and that I had the sign I demanded ; whereupon also I resolved to print my 
book. 


An aspect of mind combining both resolution and diffidence, 
which has led to the obliteration of literary work, is reliance on a 
friend’s counsel. An amusing example of this is related in the 
ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus Callistus concerning Marsilius 
Ficinus. This gentleman had translated Plato into Latin, and came 
to his learned friend Musurus Candiotus to know his opinion of it. 
Candiotus, after perusing some few leaves, perceived that it would 
not satisfy the expectation of the learned, and was even of opinion 
that it was so slubbered over as to resemble the original (as Cicero 
the younger did his father) in nothing but in name. He accordingly 
took up a sponge, dipped it in an ink-pot, and blotted out the first 
page. This done, he turns to Ficinus. “Thou seest,” quoth he, 
“ how I have corrected the first page ; if thou wilt, I will correct the 
rest in like sort.” Now Ficinus was fully as mild in temper as 
slender in scholarship. “No reason,” says he, “that Plato should 
be disgraced through my default ; refine away.” And according to 
his words was it done. 

It would appear from Scaliger that even had not Ficinus com- 
menced his out-sponged work afresh, literature would not have 
lamentably lost. Far, indeed, would this have been from true, had 
the influence of a friend prevailed to wipe from among the works of 
Gray “ The Progress of Poetry,” and “‘ The Bard.” I will not deny 
of its setting the sentence in which Walpole communicates the 
likelihood of such a fate. 


One quality I may safely arrogate to myself: I am not afraid to praise. 
Many are such timid judges of composition, that they hesitate to wait for the 
public opinion. Show them a manuscript, though they highly approve it in their 
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hearts, they are afraid to commit themselves by speaking out. Several excellent 

works have perished from this cause ; a writer of real talents being often a mere 

sensitive plant with regard to his own productions. Some cavils of Mason (how 

inferior a poet and judge !) had almost induced Gray to destroy his two beautiful 
nd sublime odes. We should not only praise, but hasten to praise. 

In modern days the function of Mason is more generally filled 
by adverse public critics. The case of the late Edward Fitzgerald, 
who by an unfavourable review was induced to withdraw from cir- 
culation his “ Six Dramas of Calderon,” and probably altogether to 
withhold from the public his rendering of “ La Vida es Suefio,” and 
‘‘ El Magico Prodigioso,” is until the present unhappily in point. 

More melancholy still are those episodes of literary history which 
present the wearied author consigning with forced smile and show of 
acquiescence—‘“ coactus volo”—the products of his craft to an un- 
timely end. English history does not lack its instances of these 
heroic souls in motley, these Herculeses with their distaffs. There 
is John Selden, and there is Reginald Pecock : let us bare the mis- 
haps of these representatives. 

In the time of James I., the clergy were pleased to advance to 
the utmost tke doctrine of the divine right of tithes—a divinity 
entailed in a pedigree of patriarchal ages, Jewish priesthood, and 
Christian priesthood, Upon so venerable a claim so cogently revived, 
lawyers yet looked with jealousy. For they saw in every claim by 
divine right, where royal and sub-royal patrons were unconcerned, a 
limitation of human rights, with their correlative human duties very 
apt to be regulated by positive law. Selden, partaking of the legal 
spirit—-coincident this once with the historic~produced his “ History 
of Tithes,” a plain narrative, margented with copious authorities, 
which established abundantly the duty of paying tenths—but 
established on the distasteful ground of human authority. James, 
who patronised divinity partly to show the ardour with which he in 
.his one turn could venerate, partly for the reflected strength where- 
with it encircled himself, partly from conceit and cowardice, and 
partly from better motives, summoned the author to appear before 
him in December, 1618, at his palace at Theobalds. Introduced 
by Ben Jonson and Edward Hayward, Selden maintained the test 
of two conferences at Theobalds, and one at Whitehall with the 
monarch in person ; but this in nowise prevented his being called, 
on January 28, 1618, before seven members of the High Commission 
Court, in whose presence he was induced to make and sign this 
declaration. 


My good Lords, I most humbly acknowledge the error which I have 
committed in publishing ‘‘The History of Tithes,” and especially in that I 
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have at all, by showing any interpretation of Holy Scriptures, by meddling with 
councils, fathers, or canons, or by what else soever occurs in it, offered any 
occasion of argument against any right of maintenance, jure divino, of the 
ministers of the Gospel ; beseeching your Lordships to receive this ingenuous and 
humble acknowledgment, together with the unfeigned protestation of my grief, 
for tat through it I have so incurred both his Majesty’s and your Lordships’ 
displeasure .vuceived against me in behalf of the Church of England, 


Beside this forced submission, the authority which had exacted it 
prohibited the book. Further, Selden was forbidden to publish any- 
thing in his own defence, while public invitation—pluckily used— 
was given to any who should choose to attack either him or his history 
with all the virulence of pocket and party polemics. Nor was this all, 
but Selden stooped at the bidding of the king to uphold opinions, 
no doubt on three small points, which he had seemed to impugn in 
his greater work. It is pleasant to add that he circulated among his 
friends in manuscript answers to the attacks which were published 
against him. 

The fall of Pecock was more abject, and less relieved. About 
1449 he had written—not printed, of course—“ The Repressor.” 
He had in design to defend the clergy from the aspersions, as he 
conceived them, of the “ Bible-men” or Lollards. With this view 
he vindicated the use of images, the going on pilgrimages, and the 
retention of the various ranks of the hierarchy in their full directive 
authority. In 1450 he remained in sufficient esteem—though indeed 
his treatise was not much circulated for four or five years—to be 
transferred to the see of Chichester. From that time, however, his 
good fortune deserted him. The Duke of York conceived it well to 
cover his strides towards the crown, with the redress of grievances ; 
and the disgrace of Pecock’s patrons, the Duke of Suffolk and the 
Bishop of Norwich, together with the personal dislike the king con- 
tracted towards him, made Chichester a safe object of attack. While 
all things were thus working for the good man’s evil, the council met 
at Westminster in the autumn of 1457, whence by general acclama- 
tion Pecock was expelled. He was cited to appear before Arch- 
bishop Bourchier on November 11, and the character of his offence 
became more definitised. He had held cheap the authority of the 
old doctors, he had denied that the Apostles’ Creed was made by the 
Apostles, and at the same time he had magnified the office of reason 
—rather than singly of the Scriptures, or rather than singly of the 
Church—as an ultimate test. Accordingly, to this citation he ap- 
peared, armed with nine of his books, into which it must be confessed 
were introduced some newly-conceived passages and some erasures. 
A committee of bishops, to whom the matter was then referred, 
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reported adversely ; and after further disputation the archbishop 
offered Pecock his choice of making a public abjuration of his errors, 
or of being first degraded, and then delivered over to the secular 
arm “as the food of fire, and fuel for the burning.” He chose the 
abjuration : a preliminary confession was forthwith made, a written 
confession was added at Lambeth on the 3rd of December, and on 
the next day, Sunday, arrayed in his episcopal habit, in the presence 
of 20,000 persons, he knelt at the feet of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London, Rochester, Durham, and of his “ own 
pure and free will, and without any man’s coercion or dread,” made 
his recantation. In this he had declared that he presumed of his own 
natural wit to prefer the judgment of reason before the Testaments 
and the authority of the Church ; had published many perilous 
doctrines and books containing enumerated heresies; and now 
considered himself grievously to have sinned and wickedly to have 
deceived the people of God, but returned to the unity of the mother 
Holy Church and renounced both the rehearsed heresies and all other 
** spices,” or kinds of heresy, and exhorted all men not to trust in his 
books, neither to keep or read them in any wise, but to bring them 
in haste to the Primate or his agents ; in that he publicly assented 
that his books should be deputed unto the fire, and openly be burnt 
as an example and terror to all others. The recantation ended, a fire 
was kindled at the Cross. With his own hands Pecock delivered 
three folios and eleven quartos of his own composition to the ex- 
ecutioner, wno took and threw them in the flames, while the Bishop 
exclaimed aloud “ My pride and presumption have brought upon me 
these troubles and these reproaches.” Little could he then think 
that in some future day England would, at public cost, republish the 
chief of the books his own lips had condemned. 

But the punishment of Pecock did not end here. It was perhaps 
not much to him that the University of Oxford (which has consist- 
ently shown a spirit of illiberality, or at least a burning disposition, 
throughout its eras almost down to the present age) should in solemn 
procession, its Chancellor at its head, march to a place where four 
roads met—the Quatre-voix or Carfax—and there burn to ashes 
every copy of his works on which hands could be laid. But, de- 
ptived of his bishopric, it was necessary that directions should be 
given for his personal fare. These came to the Abbot of Thorney, 
to whose Cambridgeshire Abbey the cleric was sent. He was to live 
for ever in one closed chamber, so contrived that he might hear Mass; 
to be attended by one sad man to make his bed ; to be forbidden 
all books but a brieviary, a mass-book, a psalter, a legend, and a 
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Bible ; to be refused any thing to write with or on ; but to be allowed 
a sufficiency of food and fire. And in this dolorous state there is all 
reason to suppose his closing days were spent.! 

It is recorded of St. Briccius, that when a boy he saw the devil 
behind the altar, noting the misdemeanours of people on a piece of 
parchment. This seems to have stirred in him a desire for parch- 
ment that he in turn might write ; but so firmly did the devil by his 
teeth stick to the stolen goods, that on the achievement of mastery by 
his juvenile but saintly competitor, the horny, wicked head was 
knocked against the wall, at which painful juncture St. Martin, ever 
valourous, so conjured the devil that he caused him wé//y-ni/ly to blot 
out what he had written. What then, one wonders, was the devil’s 
code of which the people’s acts were breaches? What his diabolic, 
though discarded standard? ‘The prescience of St. Briccius or St. 
Martin would doubtless be required to tell. But it is plain he too is 
fabled as possessed with desire to bend the will of men in obedience 
to some crystallised tradition, some extraneous rule. And yet, what 
is this principle of tradition, this authority-binding, which in this 
form and that defeats equally Fanny Burney or Gray, Shelley, Southey 
or Selden? It is something which, no matter what its ineptness to 
the circumstances of the present, cannot yield ; which is made up of 
the circumstances of the past, and has in its whole as much as in 
every shred the inevitability of the past ; which pushes by informed 
private judgment and reason—perhaps on the wiser plea that, our- 
selves a product of the past, the accumulated and sifted wisdom of 
that past, the residue of eclecticism on eclecticism, must be most 
appropriate to guide; or else perhaps on the more foolish, that 
makes a creed osseous in one infinitely remote exercise of one man’s 
inspired thoughts. As if, in the latter alternative, the very strength 
was not the very weakness of the argument which reduces after all 
everything to single and perhaps sullied private judgment ; and as if 
in the former the very strength was not again the very weakness of 
the argument which cuts off arbitrarily at the last point of systematized 


’ He was in fact a ‘‘ recluse’? in the ancient and proper sense of the term, 
For in the Bishop’s time it still remained customary, after an imposing ceremony, 
literally to seal and shut up by the hands of a bishop those—men or women—who 
elected to be recluses, in a small chamber built for the purpose close to the wall of 
some church with an opening inwards that the immured tenant might hear the 
service and receive necessary subsistence. We are told, for example, by St. Foix 
that Agnes de Rochier, the beautiful daughter of a rich tradesman, commenced 
such a life at the church of St. Opportune, in Paris, on the 5th of October, 1403, 
and though then of only eighteen years, lived in this hermetic state till the ripe 
enough age of eighty, 
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knowledge (more often not at the last) its own method of history, 
For does it not result that if it be truly said, there is nothing new 
under the sun, there must in all cases be selection, and if selection 
be thus the real principle of action, why is some portion of accessible 
knowledge, some portion even of received knowledge, to be cast 
without the bounds of usable materials, as though to prohibit us too 
perchance, from strengthening that uniformity or preponderance in 
independent selections to which tradition owes its strength? Thirl- 
wall may act as Pecock, and Beddoes as Fitzgerald—but both the 
virtue of action and the virtue of restraint are los. 

Herodotus, if we may believe Blakesley and Professor Sayce, 
though the “ Father of History,” by no means illustrates tradition at 
its best. Different, however, would it be, could we make up our 
minds, backed by the later authority of Canon Rawlinson, to side in 
this perennial contest with Henri Estienne. This scholar in preparing 
an edition of that ancient traveller took occasion to maintain that his 
author was the reporter of things fabulous to an extent far less than 
was generally supposed. Hearing that of this defence, which was 
written in Latin, it was proposed to make a translation into French, 
he determined, as an old critic says, to become now a /raditore as he 
had formerly early been a ¢raduttore, and to render his own work. 
But if this was his original purpose, he immediately lost sight’ of it. 
He took up, in fact, his argument thus:—From the unlikelihood of an 
event it is unreasonable to conclude against it: Herodotus may 
have reported things true, in presenting unlikely tales, otherwise, we 
must banish a prodigious amount of incontestable but absurd maiter, 
though much of this character has occurred of late, especially in 
popery, as I proceed to instance in anecdotes which objectors may 
style apocryphal, fables they will call malicious, and chronicles they 
are certain to brand as scandalous. Now, this was clearly of | 
intolerable bearing. And according to Tollius, its upshot was that 
Estienne was burnt in effigy at Paris; though, having fled to the 
mountains of Auvergne, and being in the thick of winter, he was 
enabled to chuckle at his joke that he never was so cold as when he 
was being burnt, a joke the authenticity of which late commentators 
might perhaps have less readily impeached had they remembered 
that Antonio de Dominis had used it, as he too for writing an un- 
appreciated book was consumed in effigy at Rome, while he lay 
shivering with the cold of a November at sea and a fugitive’s fears at 
heart. Certain it is that at Geneva Estienne met with repulse. For 
the archives of that state show that late in 1566, on his first applying 
for a license to expose for sale his “ Apologie pour Herodote,” he wa 
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directed to amend “ certains feulletz oi il y a des propos vilains et 
parlans trop évidemment des princes en mal,” and that after these 
amendments were duly made he deliberately encouraged the 
suppression of his work, by taking advantage of an imperfect 
piratical edition, appearing at Lyons, to add without license the 
famous “ Avertissement” with its tables or indexes, which drew 
down upon him imprisonment, followed quickly by enlargement 
coupled with conspicuous deprivation of the Eucharist on one 
occasion—if that be the meaning of “ pour punition, privé de la céne, 
pour une fois.” 

With consequences more radical, but with either far more bold- 
ness or far less wit, Camille Desmoulins upwards of two centuries 
after courted the suppression, not indeed of a book, but of life. It was 
full four years since he had learnt that the parliament of Toulouse had 
hurried to the flames his “La Libre France,” when entering the 
Jacobins Club, just two days after the publication of the'fifth number 
of his Vieux Cordelier, he heard the question being for the third time 
put, whether he should be expelled. His presence quelling in no 
measure the rising anger, Robespierre, desirous to stay the wrath of 
the Jacobins by sacrificing the work to save the author, spoke. 
“Camille,” said he with dryness, and that air of patronage which the 
simulation of a tempered passion carries, “is a spoilt child ; he had 
a good disposition ; bad company has led him astray.” “We must,” 
urged he, concluding, “deal vigorously with these numbers, which 
even Brissot would not have dared to acknowledge, but we must 
keep Desmoulins among us. I demand, for example’s sake, that 
these numbers be burnt before this society.” But with what surprise 
did the echo of this speech, proceeding clearly, and accompanied 
with indignant flash of eye, greet him—‘“ Bravo, Robespierre ; but I 
will answer with Rousseau, Zo burn is not to answer.” Strange retort ! 
Had pride so dulled perception, or surprise with one stroke slain 
confidence in all? No wonder that not less the change of time than 
the terms, the very measuredness of the answering words bidding 
Camille learn that he was treated with indulgence, and disclosing 
that his mode of justification would be held to show that the worst 
import of his writings was designed, left in him a sense that his present 
non-expulsion, even the restoration of the title of “‘ Cordelier,” had 
no security. The lull was false, Desmoulins was lost. 

Concession to honest criticism was received with not more tact 
by Richelieu than by Desmoulins. It is true that in the Cardinal’s 
case the upshot, perilous as it seemed to one of the grand supports 
of dramatic literature, was merely ludicrous—but it may also be true 
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that that was because the appeal was indeed through the intellect, but 
to the passive, not the active powers of man. The Cardinal was 
dramatist, and had carried politics into comedy by making the 
characters called France, Spain, or names of other States develope 
the fortunes of “ Europe.” Anxious to get the countenance of the 
Academy, which his energies had largely organized, he sent the piece 
to them, that any errors in the rules of the style or poetry might be 
corrected. The Academy fulfilled their task, criticising so severely 
that scarcely a line was left unaltered. The Cardinal—but I may as 
well adopt the tale as Noél d’Argonne tells it. 

The Cardinal, to whom it was brought back in this condition, was so enraged 
that he tore it on the spot, and threw it in pieces into the hearth. This was in 
summer, and fortunately there was no fire in the hearth. The Cardinal went to 
bed ; but he felt the tenderness of a father for his dear Europe ; he regretted 
having used it so cruelly ; and calling up his secretary, he ‘ordered him to collect 
with care the papers from the chimney, and to go and look whether he could find 
any paste in the house—adding that in all probability he would find some starch 
with the women who took charge of his linen. The secretary went to their 
apartment ; and having found what he wanted, he spent the greater part of the 
night with the Cardinal in trying to paste together the dismembered comedy. 
Next morning he had it recopied in his presence, and changed almost every one of 
the corrections of the Academy, affecting, at the same time, to retain a few of the 
least important. He sent it back to them the same day by Boisrobert, and told 
them they would perceive how much he had profited by their criticisms; but as 
all men were liable to err, he had not thought it necessary to follow them 
implicitly. The Academy, who had learned the vexation of the Cardinal, took 
care not to retouch the piece, and returned it to him with their unanimous 
approbation. 


It seems a pity that after so much care and tenderness the play 
should have been produced along with “The Cid,” and that the 
audience, less manageable than the Academy, on the announcement 
that “ Europe” would be repeated the next day, murmured their wish 
for Corneille’s piece. But the influence he sought to throw upon the 
fortunes of the Cid there can be no need to recount to Englishmen. 
Only it is clear that Richelieu was more like Cicero than Virgil, the 
former of whom indeed affected to be desirous of burning some pro- 
ductions, but was easily diverted by pleasant flattery ; but the latter of 
whom, after having bestowed the labour of twelve years on his 
immortal poem, was genuinely conscious of imperfections which so 
few beside himself could have perceived, that in his last moments 
he ordered it to be committed to the flames, a fate evaded only by 
disregard of his solemn testamentary injunction. It is equally clear 
that Richelieu had not the plea of neglect and undeserved disfavour 
felt in its extreme by William Collins. For his odes, first published 
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in 1747, crept slowly into notice, were spoken of indifferently by his 
acquaintance Dr. Johnson, and met with feeble praise from Gray. 
The while the author was sensible of their beauty, and so deeply felt 
the coldness with which they were received, that he obtained from his 
publisher the unsold copies and burnt them with his own hand. “If 
then his highly finished productions brought back but disappoint- 
ment,” hypothesises Mr. Thomas Miller, “how thankful he must 
have felt that he had not committed himself further by sending 
into the world such works as his own fine taste condemned! We 
believe that when he had completed his ‘Ode on the Passions,’ he 
knew he had produced a poem which ought to live for ever, for we 
cannot conceive that the mind which erected so imperishable a fabric 
could have a doubt of its durability.” Alas! an immortality which 
sees no origin in presenti—how burdensome it is to bear.! 

It was the conviction of “ Messieurs de Port Royal” that in the 
denial of self was a tower of moral strength ; and in this denial of 
self they included a true abnegation of the glories of authorship. “ If 
any work for God were well done,” said St. Cyran, “it was the 
Divine Grace which had effectually co-operated to its performance, 
and the human instrument was nothing, and less than nothing.” 
With this there was not one of his colleagues unwilling practically to 
show that he agreed—Pascal least of all. What greater instance of 
literary modesty can be alleged than the destruction by him of his 
treatise on geometry, upon his learning that Arnauld had prepared 
the volume given to the world in 1667 as “ Elements” of that 
subject and his seeing its fitness for the Port Royal schools? With 
most it would be much easier to apply the system of Naugerius, who 
loving Catullus, but hating Martial, set apart one day that every 
year he might sacrifice by fire a copy of the works of one 
epigrammatist to the manes of the other. It is only fair to add that 
Naugerius, who died while on an embassy to Francis I. in 1529, 
destroyed shortly before his death a history of his native city, Venice, 
carried forward from 1486, which he had himself compiled, and sub- 

1 It was observed by Scott of Amwell, a critic of the verbal school, but not with- 
out his soundness, and junior to Collins by nine years, that the Oriental Eclogues, 
which appeared in 1742, were ‘‘always possessed of considerable reputation,” 
till Johnson ‘‘ having hinted that Collins, once in conversation with a friend, 
happened to term them his /rish Eclogues, those who form opinions not from 
their own reason or their own feelings, but from the hints of others,” caught the 
hint and circulated it. ‘‘ That Collins,” he adds, ‘‘ ever supposed his eclogues 
destitute of merit there is no reason to believe ; but it is very probable, when his 
judgment was improved by experience, he might discover and be hurt by their 


faults, among which may possibly be found some few instances of inconsistence or 
absurdity.” ' 
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mitted to the same effective purging a considerable proportion of his 
own poetic compositions. 

At this point I conclude. I perceive indeed that there remains 
scattered through literature unused material of interest, and even that 
motives to self;suppression of several entire classes have been here 
unexemplified. But of this we might feel confident, that the more 
and more this subject were opened up, personal as it appears to the 
authors themselves, the more and more would one be struck with 
the duty of the State, and no less than of the State of professed 
critics and of friends of the hearth, not only not to discourage the 
expressions of genius if even somewhat errant, but where there is the 
true appeal—then, as Walpole says,'to hasten to praise. 


W. H. OLDING, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SHATTERED MONUMENT. 


NE of the red-letter days, among the recollections of my early 
wanderings, is August 21, 1842, when I started from the 
Hospice of the Grimsel with a party of Swiss savans that assembled 
there the day before to visit M. Agassiz on the Aar Glacier. Having 
quite recently attended Professor Jamieson’s class at the Edinburgh 
University, in which he described with infectious enthusiasm the then 
wonderful results of the researches of Charpentier and Agassiz on 
glacier motion and glacier extension, the opportunity of joining 
such party, which included Professor Pictet, Keller, Lill, Girard, 
Marcet and others, was very exciting to an excitable youngster 
like myself, and every incident remains curiously fresh on my 
memory. 

After a march to the foot of the glacier, and then along the 
moraine, we reached the huge boulder on which was erected the 
rude tents occupied by Agassiz and his merry men, and designated 
in large letters, “ Hotel des Neufchatelois.”” Agassiz was then pro- 
fessor in the University of Neufchatel, and spent several summers on 
the ice, in order to study glacier phenomena. 

We were hospitably received by the genial naturalist. Some half 
dozen of the Neufchatelois were just visible as black specks descend- 
ing a snow peak they called “ Foint de Niege,” then explored for the 
first time. A very dangerous mishap to one of them served as the 
subject of a caricature. The combination of scientific enthusiasm 
with joviality and daring exhibited generally by these Swiss natu- 
ralists, is the subject of some very eulogistic passages in my 
diary. 

I returned with “ Fourc,” the caricaturist, and a Genevese 
professor (Pictet, as I afterwards learned). The latter adopted me as 
his pupil for the time being, and gave me a series of object lessons 
on the formation of meridian-holes, baignoirs, glacier cones, glacier 
tables, &c., and guided me to a beautiful grotto or subglacial Café des 
Neufchatelois, hewn out of the solid ice by the merry men, who first 
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descended a natural crevasse to about twenty feet below the surface, 
and then excavated laterally. 

Here I saw a number of those little-known black creatures (a 
variety of lepisma or podura, if I am not mistaken) that dwell in the 
ice, creeping about thrcugh its pores ; and other interesting pheno- 
mena demanding a long essay for their description. 

I now learn from “ Nature,” September 11th, that the classical 
boulder on which we all painted our names in very large capitals, 
with the red paint abundantly supplied for such inscriptions in this 
visitors’ book, has not descended so peacefully as we anticipated, but 
that in 1844 it split into two pieces, and “ since then the frost has 
rent it up into a heap of debris.” The pieces, however, have been 
identified by the vestiges of the paint-pot. Some of the names are 
determinable on the fragments. 

They have travelled 2,400 metres between 1840 and 1884, or 55 
metres (180} feet) per annum, and M. Forel, who has just discovered 
these relics, has painted on them in fresh red colour his own name 
with that of Herr Ritter, and the date, 1844, in order to secure their 
future identification for determining the rate of motion of the glacier 
on which they still float. 

I read this history with much sadness, having often contemplated 
a re-visit to the Aar Glacier in the hope of finding this monument of 
science still intact, and slowly travelling downwards towards its 
final resting place on the terminal moraine, where I fondly pictured 
its arrival a century or two hence, and its consecration as a precious 
relic. 


INHERITED ANOMALIES. 


N the Popular Science Monthly (Appleton & Co. New York) of 

October, is an interesting paper by Francis J. Shepherd, M.D., 

on “ The Significance of Human Anomalies,” these anomalies being 

the supplementary bones, processes of bones, variations of blood- 

vessels, supplementary muscles, &c., which the old writers described 
as “ freaks of nature.” 

Dr. Shepherd shows that they are results of heredity; he might 
have called them anatomical escutcheons, as they indicate the ancient 
pedigree of their possessors. Common people, for example, have 
only twenty-four ribs, but Dr. Shepherd has specimens of skeletons 
with more than this number, with lumbar ribs, more or less developed, 
that correspond to the normal lumbar ribs of crocodiles. 
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These peculiarities run in families, and as the crocodiles came 
over before the Conqueror, such families have higher pedigree than 
those with ordinary blue blood. 

John Baptista Porta, in his curious old book, “ De Humana 
Physionomia,” printed in Hanover, A.D. 1593, describes and pictures 
the heads and bodies of men who resemble certain animals, and 
asserts that they have corresponding mental resemblances, sup- 
porting his theory by copious quotations from classical authorities, 
such as Aristotle, Polemon, Adamantius, Hippocrates, Galen, Pliny, 
Melitius, &c. 

He takes each part of the body in detail, describes the mental 
peculiarities which accompany the physical variations, and refers 
them to the corresponding animals. Thus men with large ears have 
asinine dispositions, those with long necks are compared to ostriches, 
Large-eyed men morally resemble oxen, and men with small eyes are 
classed with monkeys. Portraits of each are figured side by side 
with the corresponding animals, the comparison extending to pecu- 
liarities in the colour, coarseness, fineness, and distribution of 
hair. . 
I am told that he has some surviving disciples ; if so, they may 
find fresh arguments in Dr. Shepherd’s paper, by assuming that 
the heredity is not confined to the survival of merely physical 
peculiarities. 


Is THE Futt Moon Rep Hor? 


HE recent lunar eclipse presented some curious and unusual 

features. Instead of appearing as a copper-coloured ball 

during the totality, the moon became a nearly invisible grey ghost, 

and as the shadow of the earth drew off, an intermediate penumbra 

preceded the geometrical penumbra, showing the emerging side of the 

moon of a greenish grey colour. Previous to totality the same 
appearance was presented by the opposite side. 

What then becomes of my theory of the heated tufaceous surface 
showing a red glow due to a temperature of about 600° Fahr.? (See 
Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1882.) 

In order to answer this question, we must consider the conditions 
which are necessary for the transmission by our atmosphere of the 
obscure rays of such a dull red glow as supposed. If the atmosphere 
itself is greedily appropriating the red rays which reach it from with- 
out, and using them for colouring itself by internal reflection or 
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scattering, the small supply from the dull red orb would be all inter- 
cepted, and thus the moon, if transmitting no other rays than these, 
would be obliterated from our view. 

The gorgeous twilight glows that are now being repeated as 
decidedly as last year, show that such appropriation is vigorously 
taking place. It has been so vigorous as even to cancel the red 
rays of the sun, and show that as a “green sun” in India and other 
places. Mr. Lewis Swift, director of the Warner Observatory, New 
York, read a paper on Nebulz, at the recent meeting of the American 
Association, in the course of which he states that his work had been 
much obstructed by the fact that there had not been a first rate clear 
sky since the first appearance of these red glows. The recent extinc- 
tion of some of the solar rays has been described as a “ blanching of 
the sun.” 

It must be remembered that white light is a mixture of all the . 
rainbow colours, and that if its red is abstracted, green or blue 
remains, according to whether the abstracted red was of a crimson 
or scarlet character. I have frequently during the past twelve 
months observed that the full moon had a green tinge when a few 
degrees above the horizon in the midst of the red sunset glow. 
Others have observed the same. This indicates the extinction of a 
large amount of red, quite as much as the eclipsed moon heated to 
600°, is supposed by my theory to radiate. 

The usually accepted theory of the red moon within the shadow, 
is that its illumination is due to the refraction of sun-light by the 
earth’s atmosphere, and the transmission of the twilight of the lower 
atmospheric strata, which, according to Herschel (“ Outlines of 
Astronomy,” section 424), “ will impart to all the rays they transmit 
the ruddy hue of sunset only of doudle the depth of tint which we 
admire in our glowing sunsets, by reason of the rays having to 
traverse twice as great a thickness of atmosphere.” According to 
this, the eclipse of October 4th should have shown the eclipsed 
moon as an excessively ruddy ball, for we have had excessively 
“ ruddy hues of sunset” all over the world of late, and on the date 
of this eclipse the sunset was especially magnificent—in this part at 
least. It will be interesting to learn what kind of weather prevailed 
in other parts of the world, in those especially where the sun was 
rising and setting at the time of the eclipse. 

My difficulty in accepting the refraction theory originally arose 
from its insufficiency to account for the amount of illumination of the 
moon. Deep as our atmosphere appears to us, it is but a mere skin 
compared with the diameter of the earth. Only the lower part of 
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this—a mile or two—can bend the sun’s rays round sufficiently for 
them to reach the moon at all, and this part is so loaded with dust 
and vapour that the sun itself when seen on the horizon is, as we all 
know, no longer a dazzling orb, or is sometimes quite extinguished 
before setting, without the intervention of clouds. This obscuration, 
as Herschell explains, is doubled before the rays can reach the moon. 

The lower stratum of air of two miles high, which is the utmost 
that can be thus illuminated, has a depth of gy55 of the earth’s 
diameter. Representing the earth by a globe of one foot in 
diameter, it would be shown in proportion by a line of light z)55 of 
a foot, or 5}, of an inch thick, z.¢., about the thickness of the paper 
on which this is printed. 

Would the light from such a film surrounding the earth, and 
obstructed by the dust haze and clouds of the horizon, be sufficient 
to show us the moon as a glowing ball with all its details visible, to 
render it “so strongly illuminated as to cast a very sensible 
shadow ?” (Herschel.) . 

I say no, and the more firmly, seeing that we have a standard of 
comparison in the earth-shine of the new moon, which is due to the 
light reflected by the whole surface of the earth with the sun shining 
fully upon it, instead of merely the little burnished edge of the 
circular outline of the dark earth which shines upon the moon during 
the eclipse. 

A photometric comparison of these, made with the aid of a tele- 
scope, excluding the illuminated crescent, would be very interesting 

The angular dimensions of the earth as presented to the moon— 
(or the size of the earth as it would appear to eyes like ours seeing’it 
from the moon) is about four times that of the sun, as measured or 
seen from the moon; therefore the solar corona is far too much 
covered to illuminate the moon in any degree perceptible to us 
through our atmosphere. 

The crucial test for my theory is afforded by those indications 
of cooling down of the red moon which I observed on 23rd August, 
1877, and 6th December, 1881, and described in the note above- 
named. The duration of totality in 1877 was 1 hr. 44 min., against 
1 hr. 32 min. in the recent eclipse, and yet in 1877 the markings 
visible to the naked eye at full moon were clearly distinguishable 
during the totality. I had wandered over a wild moor from the 
proper road, had to return to find it, did so by the light of the 
eclipsed moon and the bearings of the dark mass of the Nephin Beg 
mountain, visible as a grand background to the landscape throughout 
the totality, though twenty miles distant. 
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MonsteR EARTH-WORMS AND SEA-SERPENTS. 


HE descriptions published from time to time of the appearance 
# © and dimensions of the great sea-serpent are no more mafvellous 
than Rapp’s description and figure (published about 40 years ago) of 
the great South African earth-worm measuring six feet two inches in 
length and proportionally; thick. Multiply a boa-constrictor by the 
quotient obtained by dividing the dimensions of this monster by those 
of common worms, and we get the outside magnitude of the sea- 
serpent as described by modern mariners. 

The great earth-worm is no longer questionable. Mr. F. E. 
Beddard, of the Zoological Gardens, has obtained a living specimen 
of the same species as that described by Rapp, but not quite so large, 
only between 4 and 5 feet long and about half an inch in diameter. 
It is necessary to say “about” as the creature stretches out and 
retracts so extensively, like his smaller ordinary cousins, which he 
externally resembles. The monsters are described as “fairly abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Port Elizabeth and other parts of Cape 
Colony,” but, like our homely moles, keep out of sight excepting 
when heavy rains threaten them with drowning. Then they come 
to the surface, which is covered with hundreds of the interesting 
creatures crawling about in all directions. When this happens they 
rarely find their way back again but wander miserably until shrivelled 
and killed by the sun. The thrifty Chinaman would permit no such 
waste of animal food in his country. 

Apropos of the sea-serpent, few people are aware that much 
valuable evidence concerning him is suppressed by the flippant 
sneering of the class of writers who require no other qualification 
than ignorance of the subject on which they write, viz., the sceptical 
critics who set up their own imaginings to contradict the evidence of 
other men’s senses. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of trustworthy 
mariners of all ranks in both the naval and mercantile services, have 
seen what they believe to be such a creature, but they refuse to 
publish any account of their observations, knowing they will be 
insulted, publicly gibbeted as fools or liars, if they do. 

It should be remembered that two distinct monsters are described 
by the Norwegians. First the “ Kraken,” “ Kraxen,” or “ Krabben,” 
which, as Bishop Pontoppidan says, is “incontestably the largest 
sea-monster in the world,” measurable in miles, the back or upper 
part of which, the learned prelate tells us, “ seems to be in appear- 
ance about an English mile-and-a-half in circumference ; some say 
more, but I choose the least for greater certainty.” 
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I have seen this myself, described it in the early editions of 
“ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” and made a drawing of it as 
frontispiece to the last edition. Its petrified remains revealing the 
whole of its structure are still on the spot and may be examined by 
anybody. 

Then there is the lesser creature, the ‘Soe orm” or sea-worm, 
or sea serpent of British mariners. The bishop says, ‘Though 
one cannot have an opportunity of taking the exact dimensions 
of the creature, yet all that have seen it are unanimous in affirming, 
as far as they can judge at a distance, it appears to be of the length 
of a cable, z.¢., one hundred fathoms, or six hundred English feet.” 
Though I have not seen this minor monster myself I shall not be at 
all surprised to learn that in fishing for a broken submarine cable, 
or in the course of deep sea dredging or trawling, some osseous frag- 
ments of the soe orm may one day be brought to the surface. 

The history of aerolites should be studied by those who assume 
that their own ignorance of any thing demonstrates its non-existence. 
For several centuries the accounts of eyewitnesses who affirmed that 
they saw stones fall from heaven were treated with scorn and ridicule, 
even when those stones were picked up and shown, like that weighing 
56 lbs. which fell at Wold Cottage in Yorkshire in 1796, and was sent 
to London; and that weighing 270 lbs. which fell in Alsace, and 
remained for three centuries suspended by a chain in the church at 
Einsisheim. 

In 1799 the majority of the Fellows of the Royal Society smiled 
at the credulity of Sir Joseph Banks ; and the sneering prevailed well 
into the present century. Now we know that such stones have fallen 
upon the earth in countless millions, and still continue to fall. 


EartH SHAKES AND COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Y note on coal-mining in Japan (April last), has brought me 

some correspondence and a copy of an interesting paper by 

Mr. M. Walton Brown, reprinted from vol. 33 of the proceedings of 

the North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 

“ On the observation of earth-shakes or tremors in order to foretell 

the issue of sudden outbursts of firedamp.” 

Our earthquakes are very moderate, mere vibratory undulations, 

* microseismic storms,” or “earth shakes,” as Mr. Brown calls 

them, but they are far more frequent than is commonly supposed. 

The number observed and recorded as affecting Great Britain and 

the Northern Isles, during the fifteen years from 1868 to 1882 in- 
VOL. CCLVII, No. 1847. NN 
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clusive, was 217. The Eastern side of Britain is more shaken than 
the Western, England and Scotland much more than Ireland. 

By collating the dates and frequency of these with those of fatal 
colliery explosions in Great Britain, Mr. Brown has shown that 
whilst the correlation is by no means perfect, “ the coincidences are 
well marked, and tend to prove that there may be some connection 
between the two phenomena.” 

That such should be the case appears reasonable enough, for if 
there is a quantity of compressed gas pent up within or near the coal 
seams, any vibratory strain that can initiate a fissure, or fissures, in the 
crust that encloses the gas, may supply it with an exit ; and the 
quantity issuing would depend upon the magnitude of the reservoir 
of confined gas, its pressure, and the width of the fissure, or the 
number of fissures. It should be understood that the liability to 
such fissure is increased by the unequal strain upon the enclosing 
rock when subjected to the outward pressure of the confined gas. 

The experiments made by Messrs. G. and H. Darwin on the 
variations or disturbances of gravity due to the reaction of the moon 
upon the earth show, as Mr. Brown says, “ that the surface of Great 
Britain is subject to movements of an undulatory and vibratory 
nature.” These are connected with the height of the tides and 
pressure of the atmosphere, and thus the well-established connection 
between colliery explosions and barometric fluctuations becomes 
intimately linked with the “ microseismic storms.” 

Mr. Brown, in his general conclusion, agrees with me as to the 
desirability of initiating in this country systematic observations of 
these earth-shakes, similar to those I referred to as being made in 
Japan, and others which I now learn have been made in Italy. 

If Italy and Japan can afford to make such experiments in con- 
nection with coal-mining, surely we, who have such vastly greater 
mining interests, should doso. But who is to pay the expenses, who 
is to purchase the instruments and supply the observers? 

Here is a grand opportunity for those landlords who are receiving 
huge incomes in the shape of “ royalty,” or king’s money, or nation’s 
money (from 6d. to ts. 6d. per ton on the 150 millions and upwards of 
coal annually raised), and which the majority of them receive without 
risking six-pennyworth of capital or doing an hour’s work for it. 
Their best reply to Mr. George and his followers—who are more 
numerous than many suppose—would be to show that something 
having a dash of usefulness and dignity in it is now being done 
by those who have hitherto been paid so liberally for doing nothing. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


EGYPTIAN OBELISKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


T may interest some of our readers to know that there are in 
existence rather more than forty Egyptian obelisks. Of these 
England possesses seven, America one, Germany one, France two, 
Italy (including Rome, which has twelve) seventeen, and Constanti- 
nople two. The remainder, many of which are fallen or broken, are 
still in Egypt. Widely different are the dimensions of these. The 
smallest is the Lepsius obelisk, in the Royal Museum at Berlin, which 
is two feet one and a half inches high, and weighs two hundred 
pounds ; the largest, the unfinished obelisk of Assouan, still in the 
quarries at Syene, the estimated weight of which is rather more than 
one and a half million pounds. One million and twenty thousand 
pounds is the weight of the largest obelisk now standing. This is 
known as the Vatican obelisk, and was removed by orders of Sixtus V. 
1585-6, from the circus of Nero to the site on the Square of St. Peter 
it now occupies ; one of the two obelisks of Luxor, that which has 
been removed to Paris, comes seventh, with 498,000 pounds of weight; 
the New York obelisk stands ninth, with 448,000, and the Thames 
Enbankment obelisk tenth, with 418,000 pounds. Smaller English 
obelisks are, one at Corfe Castle, weighing 12,000 pounds, a second at 
Alnwick, weighing 606 pounds, and one at Zion House, concerning 
which nothing is known. A pyramidion is in existence at Wanstead, 
and in the British Museum are some fragments of obelisks. These par- 
ticulars I obtain fromthe recently published work on Egyptian obelisks 
by Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Gorringe,! of the United States 
Navy, by whom was successfully accomplished the task of lowering, 
transporting, and re-erecting in the Central Park, New York, the 
obelisk once standing at Alexandria, which disputed with our London 
obelisk the right to be called Cleopatra’s Needle. A singularly 
interesting record of perseverance and energy does Commander 
Gorringe supply. His work is moreover enriched with particulars 
concerning obelisks and the method of their treatment in case of 
removal, more numerous and more trustworthy than canbe elsewhere 
attained. The only thing to be regretted is that a full translation of 
? London, J. C. Nimmo, 
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the legends on the English obelisks is not supplied. Such is 
not, indeed, according to Commander Gorringe, accessible in any 
publication. Partial translations are to be obtained. In the case of a 
work of such historic value, forming one of the objects of chief interest 
in London, it is surely worth while to furnish a full translation. This 
duty clearly devolves upon English scholarship, and in no way con- 
cerns Commander Gorringe. 


MEDIZVAL STUDENTS’ SONGS. 

O a large class of readers Mr. John Addington Symonds renders 

a high service in the publication of a series of translations of 

Latin songs in praise of wine, women, &c.' such as in medizval days 
were carolled forth by wandering students. In the introduction to his 
book, which should be in the hands of every man of scholarly tastes, 
Mr. Symonds gives a comprehensive account of the manner in which 
these songs sprang into existence, and of the class by which they were 
sung. In speaking. of the latter as the Goliardi or disciples of 
Richardus Goliardus, he adds to the English language a word which, 
like Marinist or Gongorist, is likely to be useful in critical science. It 
is impossible in the space of a note to deal with the subjects 
Mr. Symonds has opened out, or with the merits of his very refined 
and poetical translations. Such famous drinking songs as “Gaude- 
amus igitur,” still trolled forth in German university towns, must 
necessarily lose a portion of their spirit in assuming a new dress. 
Mr. Symonds has, however, executed his work well, and the only 
recommendation I can make with regard to the second edition, which 
is sure to be called for, is that he will place the Latin originals, which 
are still very difficult of access, opposite his renderings. I wish, how- 
ever, to say a word in favour of the students themselves. The wan- 
dering students, who crossed on foot the Alps to sit at the feet of the 
great professors of Padua, or who recrossed the same barrier to live in 
tents about the asylum of Abailard, in the Paraclete, deserve higher 
recognition than is anywhere awarded them. Their youth and 
animal spirits led them doubtless into disorders. They were turbu- 
lent, quarrelsome, disreputable. Early literature is sufficiently occu- 
pied with the pranks they played. Vagabondage was, however, a 
custom of the time, and these students, as eager in pursuit of learning 
as of adventure, were the precursors of those to whom are owing the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. If their songs are sensual, and the 
views of women are unromantic, delicate sentiment was not charac- 
teristic of the ages in which they were composed. M edizyal lyrics 


' Wine, Women, and Song, by John Addington Symonds, Chatto & Windus, 
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in which tenderness and beauty are discernible, are still extant. They 
are, however, rare. So far as regards the student, at a period in which 
most thought, that was not bestowed upon the sufferings and hard- 
ships of daily life, was devoted to mysticism or controversy, the praise 
of purely physical enjoyment is to be expected. It is perhaps less 
than just to Mr. Symonds’ admirable book to make it the text of such 


a sermon. 
A FEMININE REVENGE. 


EW things in literature are sadder to contemplate than the 
revenge, after death, which is sometimes taken by a jealous and 

an hysterical woman. The scandal concerning Lord Byron, which, 
after her own stake in life was over, Lady Byron continued to create, 
is scarcely appeased when a scarcelyless unpleasant scandal, also post- 
humous, concerning Lord Lytton is stirred. Of all violations of what 
ought to be sanctities, the publication of Lord Lytton’s loveletters is to 
my thinking the worst. Neither Lady Lytton nor her executrix and 
biographer can have seen the import of the letters now given to the 
world. Lord Lytton, whose defence I am noways disposed to under- 
take, is no doubt shown in a very foolish and unsatisfactory light, and 
in a light in which a man should never be seen. His erotic ravings 
to the woman he subsequently married, and, let it be granted, ill- 
treated, are supremely silly and extravagant. Thousands of men have, 
however, written the like, and the only justification for their publica- 
tion has been the recalcitrancy of the writer and the consequent 
necessity under which a forsaken fair one has been placed to prove 
in a court of justice the extent of the wrong that has been done her. 
Even then the publication has been but partial. A few amatory 
extracts have been read in court, and the more piquant passages have, 
for one week, been perused by those with leisure enough to attend to 
idle matters. Lord Lytton’s letters written in passionate adoration, 
and in the strictest conceivable confidence, are now issued in a book! 
which—unless an injunction, for which the son of the writer, the 
present Lord Lytton has applied, is granted—is likely to spread 
through all English-speaking communities. A boomerang has, how- 
ever, been launched against Lord Lytton by his deceased wife, and 
has returned to injure the assailant. The amount of ridicule that is 
cast upon Lord Lytton by his silly protestations is small compared 
to the injury to the memory of Lady Lytton wrought by the con- 
victions which are forced upon the mind. A man does not pass 
suddenly from such phrase as “I stop to kiss the paper consecrated 
by your hand,” to such bewildering rodomontade of affection as 


* Letters of the late Edward Buiwer, Lord Lytton, to his Wife. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 
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Lord Lytton exhibits without some considerable concession to his 
passion has been made by the lady he addresses. In allowing these 
letters to see the light, and in ordering their publication, Lady 
Lytton convicts herself of an unmaidenliness, to use no stronger a term, 
which I should be sorry to think otherwise than exceptional in un- 
married English women. If there is anyone still alive with a regard 
for the dead lady, that regard will best be shown by buying up and 
suppressing these volumes. As a literary curiosity they must exist, 
even if their sale is prohibited. It will be sad indeed if they obtain 
general circulation. . 


Mr. SWINBURNE UPON CHARLES READE. 

R. SWINBURNE’ testimony, in the Mineteenth Century 
Magazine, to Charles Reade is loyal and ungrudging. As the 

subject of his eulogy is dead, there is no reason for supposing the 
poet to be actuated by those sentiments of courtesy which have 
sometimes distinguished his utterances concerning living writers. 
Upon Reade’s shortcomings he is indeed severe. Reade’s theatrical 
ability, in Mr. Swinburne’s opinion, is a chief drawback from his work- 
Incidents such as the burlesque duel in Christie Johnstone and the 
living portrait in Peg Woffington “ might have made the fortune of a 
couple of farces” (one of them did much, in fact, to make the 
fortune of a comedy), but in serious fiction “they are such blemishes 
as cannot be effaced, and can scarcely be redeemed by the charming 
scenes which precede or follow them.” If Reade had often written 
as well as he could write, or if he had often written as ill as he could 
write, the question of his immortality could scarcely, Mr. Swinburne 
thinks, have been raised. How high is the estimate of Reade is best 
shown, perhaps, in the authors against whom Mr. Swinburne pits him. 
Dickens, George Eliot, Defoe, and Alexander Dumas, are a few 
only of those to whom reference is made on the first page or 
two. For more or less lengthy comparison or contrast with Reade 
Mr. Swinburne selects George Eliot and Alexander Dumas, though 
he holds the author of the “ Wandering Jew” to have had more 
in common, with Reade than had the author of “La Reine Margot.” 
The comparison between George Eliot and Charles Reade, or, it will 
perhaps be more just to say, between the “Cloister and the Hearth” 
and “ Romola,” is a masterly piece of criticism. The “ Cloister and 
the Hearth” is accorded a foremost place among Reade’s works ; but 
“Griffith Gaunt,” in spite of thegreat blot onits opening story, on which 
Mr. Swinburne insists, obviously runs it hard in his affection. To 
Charles Reade’s violent denunciation of those who dared to criticise 
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his own work or that of his friends Mr. Swinburne refers. It is now 
safe to do so. He also alludes to his “amazing misconception of 
the duty—nay, the very nature and essence—of literary honesty.” 
His general verdict upon Reade is, however, such as will satisfy the 
admirers of that great, if impetuous and, at times, undisciplined genius. 


SUB-TROPICAL VEGETATION IN LONDON. 


OQ wide is now the extent of London, that there are few of its 
citizens who will pretend to anything like an adequate knowledge 
of its treasures. It is, moreover, proverbial that residents are far less 
of sightseers than visitors. I own, however, to being, in my present 
knowledge, ashamed of my past ignorance. For the first time in my 
life I went early in September to Battersea Park. Indolently and with 
no prevision of the treat in store for me, I entered the park, and con- 
templated its beauties. Whether I was especially favoured I cannot 
say. The past season had been exceptional in regard of heat, and the 
flowers, which had experienced some weeks of constant sunshine, might 
be in all respects above the average. On visiting the part of the park 
known as the Sub-tropical Garden, I was rewarded by a sight such as 
I had no idea this country could exhibit. I am familiar with the 
public gardens of the South of France, and with those of much of 
Italy and a portion of Spain. I have never, however, seen at any of 
these at the same period of the year an exhibition such as Battersea 
then afforded. Absolutely indescribable was the glow of colours to 
be seen in the open air, and the plants and shrubs seemed in perfect 
health. I can easily believe, what I now hear, that bot~aical students 
from Germany are in the habit of visiting these gardens for the pur- 
pose of study. I am at least sure that those who live in London and 
fail to see them deprive themselves of a high gratification. 


INFLUENCE UPON STYLE OF NEWSPAPER ENCLISH. 


W HEN the corrupting influence of newspaper style is spoken of, 

it is well to know what is meant. The habit of writing at 
“express” speed, which is the wont of the journalist, exercises 
necessarily an unfavourable influence upon the journalist himself. It 
may also, to some extent, corrupt an editor, who, compelled to pass 
indifferent and slovenly writing, gets accustomed to it, and finds, 
possibly, the fine sense of style he formerly possessed grow 
blunted in the exercise of his duties. To say, however, that the 
influence of one writer in the press upon another is to any great 
extent deleterious is extravagant; and to suppose that the general 
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public is corrupted by any style of writing whatever is nonsensical. 
What amounts to a defence of newspaper writing and an attack upon 
“purism” in matters of style has been recently published in the 
shape of one of a series of dialogues signed H. D. T. Those familiar 
with current literature know that these are the initials of one of the 
most brilliant, scholarly, and successful of modern journalists. Will 
H. D. T., I wonder, permit me as an ardent admirer who classes him 
with Landor, to point out in the dialogue in question one or two 
specimens of what he thinks the faults of style which much press-work 
has a tendency to preserve or accentuate? H. D. T. writes : “It is 
by no means common.” Will he explain or justify that phrase ? What 
is meant is, It isfarfromcommon. “Such an undertaking can by no 
means be accomplished,” is an acceptable expression. Means, however, 
have nothing to do with the commonness, or otherwise, of a custom. 
“Those who daily commit ten times as many sins against the 
language and its grammar ¢/an the newspaper is guilty of in a year.” 
H. D. T. will not, I am sure, defend, in the above sentence, the use of 
than for as. It is most probably a slip. “I shall be much surprised 
if the number of such offences etc., ave found to exceed a dozen.” It 
may be held by some that zuwméer as a noun of multitude may take 
either a plural or a singular verb. H. D. T. will, however, I opine, 
not justify the substitution of ave for zs. “ My question was @ simple 
one enough from the experimental side, and not reguiring any pro- 
found researches into the metaphysics of philology in order to answer 
it.” In the above sentence, omit the “a” and the “one” and the 
sentence gains greatly in simplicity and force, and “ does not require” 
instead of “requiring” is necessary to grammatical accuracy, unless 
the objectionable “one” be repeated. Once more: “ Having neither of 
them” (a lawyer and a parliamentary draftsman) “ any particular state 
of feeling in theirreaders..... neither of them ae of course in the least 
degree solicitous,” &c. The substitution of zs for are in this sentence 
is imperative. In taking a few instances, they are not all, from a 
single production of this delightful writer, I must be acquitted of 
arrogance or of hostility. There is probably no man so thorough a 
master of style as to be proof against a species of investigation 
such as I attempt. As the dialogue, moreover, is supposed to be 
spoken by men simply discussing certain topics of the day, some 
latitude of phrase is to be accorded. Against H. D. T., however, I 
maintain that the conditions of journalistic writing exercise a 
deleterious influence on style. I only regret that this note is too 
long to permit of my showing at length in what manner the evil is 
wrought. SYLVANUS URBAN, 











